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THE TREATMENT OF WAR CRIMES 
II. The Present Situation 


f fee are in 1945 the same reasons for punishing war criminals 
as there were 25 years ago; the only difference is that these are 
now stronger, more impressive, and more urgent. It cannot be denied 
that war crimes have this time been committed on an unprecedented 
scale and in a far more gruesome manner; moreover, criminal exter- 
mination of populations has been systematically studied and advocated 
as a means of government, and has openly become part of the policy of 
some belligerents. There is, from those who have suffered, a corres- 
pondingly stronger desire for justice and retribution, and if this is not 
satisfied comparisons will inevitably be made with such action as other 
Allies may take in this connection. Furthermore, the pernicious effects 
of impunity on the general standard of morality and on international 
security, and the desirability of providing a deterrent for the future, are 
more apparent than they were in 1919. 

Whereas the contingency of reprisals which an unscrupulous enemy 
might take upon innocent deportees, internees, or prisoners of war in 
retaliation for trials of his own guilty nationals must be borne in mind, 
there are some shibboleths which may safely be set aside. The much 
overstated danger of making national martyrs out of common criminals 
can be neutralized by apposite propaganda, and the possible conse- 
quences of a policy of punishment upon post-war trade relations, 
reconciliation, and the re-establishment of world-order should not be 
exaggerated; furthermore, Hitler’s conduct should not be placed on the 
same level as that of Napoleon or Charles I. 

It is inevitable that only a limited proportion of criminals will pay 
the penalty; none the less, no category of crimes should be immune from 
punishment and means should be provided for punishing every one of 
the culprits, whatever be his crime, his rank, or his position. Objections 
from the legal side, such as the lack of precedents, of international 
criminal law, and of international justice, should not prevent justice 
being dealt out. It is a fact that the 1922 collapse of international 
justice has not inspired lawyers to initiate a remedy for the defects of 
the existing machinery, or to build up, in the light of the experience 
gained, some new and better system. It is the contrary that has hap- 
pened; in some universities the subject of the laws of war was dropped, 
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at the Hague Academy of International Law it was vetoed by the 
curatorium, and elsewhere it was considered obsolete or treated with 
indifference. Optimists entertained the delusion that war was outlawed, 
and that it was unnecessary to make any efforts to humanize it, whereas 
pessimists believed that the laws of war would be disregarded anyway 
and that it was futile to try and improve them. There were, however, 
with the Washington Conference of 1921-22 and the Geneva Gas 
Protocol of 1925, feeble attempts to fill some gaps in the customs of war 
by regulating submarine warfare and by forbidding the use of gas and 
bacteria by aircraft, but the instruments were not ratified by some 
States, and this discouraged further attempts. 

However, although the laws and customs of war have not been 
codified or completed (except in respect of the treatment of prisoners 
of war), they have not ceased to exist, nor have they been abrogated. 
Moreover, in the Abyssinian war, and as soon as the present war broke 
out, belligerents of both sides invoked the laws of war and began 
accusing each other of violating them, thereby implicitly admitting 
them as binding. The customs of war and the laws of humanity are 
not technicalities that require to be stated in writing before they can 
be applied; they are the fundamental laws which every man and woman 
—in the West at least—knows by instinct, and which can be summed up 
as the obligation to spare human beings unnecessary suffering. 

During this war such an abundance of pronouncements have been 
made by Heads of Governments and Cabinet Ministers stating the 
policy of punishment that only a few of the more important need be 
quoted. One of the first statements of general policy was made on 
Oct. 25, 1941, when President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill both told 
the world that retribution for crimes must take its place among the 
major purposes of the war. Similar decisions had previously been taken 
by the Russian leaders, for the Molotov Notes of Nov. 27, 1941 and 
Jan. 6, 1942 announced that the crimes committed by the Germans 
were all being registered, and called for punishment. On Jan. 13, 1942 
an international agreement was signed at St. James’s Palace by the 
nine European Continental Allied Governments, whereby, in the 
presence of the British Foreign Secretary, they: 

“(1) affirmed that acts of violence inflicted upon the civilian popula- 
tions have nothing in common with the conceptions of an act of war 
or of a political crime as understood by civilized nations, 

“(2) took note of the declarations made in this respect on Oct. 25, 
1941 by the President of the United States of America and by the 
British Prime Minister, 

(3) placed among their principal war aims the punishment, through 
the channels of organized justice, of those guilty of or responsible for 
these crimes, whether they have ordered them, perpetrated them, or 
participated in them, 

“(4) resolved to see to it in a spirit of international solidarity that 
(a) those guilty or responsible, whatever their nationality, are sought 
out, handed over to justice, and judged, (5) that the sentences pro- 
nounced are carried out.” 
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These principles had been accepted, on Jan. 9, 1942 by the Chinese 
Government, and the Soviet Government subscribed to them on 
Oct. 14, 1942. 

One step further was reached when President Roosevelt on Aug. 21, 
1942, and Mr. Churchill on Sept. 8, declared that the accused would be 
tried by the Courts of the place where the crimes had been committed. 
This was confirmed in the following terms in the Three-Power Declara- 
tion on Atrocities published after the Moscow Conference on Nov. 1, 
1943: 

‘At the time of the granting of any armistice to any Government 
which may be set up in Germany those German officers and men and 
members of the Nazi Party who have been responsible for or have 
taken a consenting part in the above atrocities, massacres, and execu- 
tions will be sent back to the countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be judged and punished according to 
the laws of these liberated countries and of the free Governments which 
will be erected therein. Lists will be compiled in all possible detail 
from all these countries, having regard especially to the invaded parts 
of the Soviet Union, to Poland and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia and 
Greece, including Crete and other islands, to Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, and Italy... . Let those 
who have hitherto not imbrued their hands with innocent blood 
beware lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for most assuredly the 
three Allied Powers will pursue them to the uttermost ends of the 
earth and will deliver them to the accusers in order that justice may 
be done. 

‘The above declaration is without prejudice to the case of German 
criminals whose offences have no particular geographical location and 
who will be punished by a joint decision of the Governments of the 
Allies.” 

In the meantime another important decision had been agreed upon, 
and was made public on Oct. 7, 1942 in Washington by President 
Roosevelt, and in London (House of Lords) by the Lord Chancellor, 
as follows: 

(1) named criminals wanted for war crimes should be caught and 
handed over at the time of—and as a condition of—the Armistice, 
with the right to require the delivery of others as soon as investigations 
are complete, 

(2) a United Nations’ Commission for the Investigation of War 
Crimes is to be instituted.” 

It was also pointed out that the aim of the United Nations was to 
punish not only the actual perpetrators but also the ringleaders. 


From these and other statements certain consequences follow: 

1. The United Nations have formally and solemnly committed 
themselves separately and as a whole to carry out a policy of punish- 
ment, Thus far only Russia has acted as well as spoken. There is no 
doubt that the peoples of the United Nations strongly desire retribu- 
tion; whether, for reasons of expediency, their Governments will once 
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again allow this desire to be frustrated when the time for action comes 
cannot be predicted. 

2. Punishment is to affect the guilty only. This means (a) that there 
will be, after the cessation of hostilities, no indiscriminate reprisals 
against the German! population for crimes committed during the war,’ 
and, (6) that punishment will be imposed only after the accused have 
been found guilty, i.e. after trial by a properly constituted court. This 
may be either the ordinary civil court, a military court, or any other 
court which has jurisdiction by the law of the land. 

3. The accused are to be brought to trial to the countries where the 
deeds were committed. This applies primarily to the actual perpe- 
trators, who are, comparatively speaking, minor criminals, but it also 
applies to Gauleiters, governors, and administrators of the occupied 
countries; they will be brought to the place of their crimes to be judged 
there. The greater number of the accused should be dealt with in this 
way, which is the speediest and the most convenient. 

4. It may be assumed that the preceding rule would not apply to 
crimes committed in Germany; the lesson of Leipzig has gone home, 
and it is improbable that that mistake will be repeated. Crimes com- 
mitted in Germany against Allied prisoners of war and deportees of 
any kind may be tried by the courts of the victims’ country if those 
courts have jurisdiction to try crimes committed abroad; alternatively 
such crimes might be tried by ad hoc United Nations’ courts, with 
military or civilian judges, sitting in Germany or elsewhere, if such 
courts are instituted. 

It has been suggested that the United Nations should punish, as war 
crimes, outrages which have been committed in Germany against 
German or Stateless persons (e.g. the extermination of German Jews). 
The practicability of considering such outrages as “war” crimes has 
been questioned. It is recognized that the world has shrunk to such an 
extent that political experiments tried in one country are bound to 
influence others; unemployment and dissatisfaction at home sometimes 
lead to a desire to give a trial to systems in force abroad, and even the 
Nazi régime, notwithstanding its brutality, racial hatred, Gestapo, and 
concentration camps has found supporters in many countries, so that 
if the war had not come to stamp it out the disease might in the end 
have spread far and wide. But although many people realize how near 
some countries were to that danger, and can see clearly that it would be 
to the benefit of mankind if, having recognized once and for all that a 
nation is not free to disregard, even towards her own people, the 
fundamental principles of humanity, the United Nations were to assume 
the right to punish the individuals who have violated those principles, 
it is doubtful whether the world has reached sufficient maturity to 
recognize the right of a group of nations to interfere in arother nation’s 
internal affairs; the conception of sovereignty is still too strong and the 


1 The term ‘‘Germans” or ‘“‘Germany’”’ used throughout this article implies 
all enemies and enemy countries. ' 

2 Reprisals might be taken for any guerrilla warfare waged after the capitula- 
tion. 
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repercussions on the internal policy of some of the Allies might be too 
far-reaching to allow any practical effect being given to such a sug- 
gestion.? 

Another plan is that the Germans themselves should be made to 
punish the Nazis for their crimes against the Jews, but such a reversed 
policy can hardly be expected from Nazi courts in their present form. 
It might be obtained by superimposing upon the German courts a 
mixed supreme court of appeal, composed of Allied—with, perhaps, 
some anti-Nazi German-speaking—Judges, with jurisdiction to rectify 
any miscarriages of justice made by German lower courts. German 
justice may, after the war, be in such a state of chaos or so completely 
“Nazi” that, for the purpose of re-educating the whole judiciary 
personnel it may be necessary to control it for some time by super- 
imposing upon it some such body. 

The necessity of exercising a firm control over German justice was 
made clear after the last war by a series of cases, of which the Wandt 
case is a typical example. Wandt was a Socialist who had in 1919 
written a book entitled Etappe Gent describing the revolting behaviour 
of German officers in Belgium. In 1923 he was arrested for an unknown 
reason, and sentenced after a secret trial by the Leipzig Court to six 
years’ penal servitude. In 1926 it transpired that the charge had been 
that Wandt had communicated to the Belgians the names of four 
Belgian separatists who had worked for the Germans, and the reasons 
of the sentence were disclosed: Wandt had harmed Germany by making 
known to the Belgian authorities the names of four Belgians who might 
have given Germany valuable help in the event of another German occupa- 
tion of Belgium. 'This was considered as treason. Thus as early as 1923, 
under a Socialist Government, a German Court of Justice was con- 
sidering the eventuality of another war and another occupation of 
Belgium.* If there had been some kind of control over German justice 
at that time such a sentence could not have been delivered. 

5. Punishment will be imposed irrespective of rank, as well on those 
who have ordered the crimes as on the actual perpetrators. In particular, 
the systematic organizing of a policy of atrocities and terrorism will be 
considered as a criminal act, and not as an act of State nor even as a 
political crime. A general commanding an army which systematically 
refused quarter, or a governor administering a province where the 
population were ill-treated, starved, or deported will be held responsible 
for the policy that has been carried out with his consent. 

6. Those guilty of offences that have no particular geographical 
location will be punished by a joint decision of the Governments of the 


‘Recently there seems to have been a change of attitude in this respect: 
The U.S. Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Grew, said on Feb. 1 that the State 
Department plan calls “for the punishment... for the whole broad criminal 
enterprise, including, offences wherever committed against... minority 
elements, Jewish, and other groups and individuals’”’, and Mr. Richard Law, on 
Jan. 31, made a statement to the same effect. 

* Likewise, on Sept. 1, 1944 the German radio of Brussels broadcast to the 
Belgians the following farewell: ‘We have got to go; but remember one thing: 
we will come back. Till then, good-bye.” 
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Allies. This seems to apply primarily to Hitler himself, his Cabinet 
Ministers, and high officials in German Ministries, who in the quiet of 
their study have conceived, framed, or signed the diabolical orders, 
decrees, and regulations whereby the policy of extermination was carried 
out. Orders and decrees of this character are in themselves sufficient 
proof of guilt, the signatures which appear at the bottom of these 
documents are the accuseds’ own confessions of guilt, and a court of 
justice would have good reasons for convicting the signatories without 
need of further evidence. Where such orders are designed for a par- 
ticular country their authors may stand for trial in that country, but if 
they are made in terms so general as to apply to several occupied 
countries, or all of them, then it will be for the United Nations to 
decide how these men should be punished. The decision might be to 
indict these accused, who are at the root of the evil, before a special 
court of justice; whether the United Nations might impose the punish- 
ment direct, without trial, appears doubtful in the light of a statement 
made by the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Grew, on Jan. 29, 1945, 
according to which the policy of the United Nations was “that Axis 
leaders and their henchmen guilty of war crimes and atrocities be 
brought to justice”. (N.B. This does not affect the question whether 
punishment for the aggression might be imposed by a political decision.) 


Much has been written about international criminal courts. Inter- 
Allied military courts were outlined in Article 229 of the Versailles 
Treaty, and a civilian international criminal court has been consistently 
demanded since then by many legal associations and European States; 
the last proposal was introduced before the League of Nations and 
discussed in 1937, and it was signed by several countries. Establishing 
a United Nations’ court by means of a treaty would be, undoubtedly, 
a long and complicated business, especially if the treaty has to be 
ratified by Parliament in countries where the desire for punishment is 
not so acutely felt. It seems, however, that it should not be impossible 
to establish such a court by an order of the Commander-in-Chief, or 
even, when the time comes, by an order of the “Military Command of 
Occupied Germany”. In the light of what happened between the two 
wars the conclusions of the 1919 ““Commission on the Responsibility 
of the Authors of the War and Enforcement of Penalties”’ appear as 
having lost none of their strength, and it would not be surprising if 
these well-reasoned proposals were now put to the test.? 

7. The surrender of the first batch of accused is to be demanded at 
the time of the Armistice. This implies that the first lists of accused wil! 
have been drafted before the cessation of hostilities. Generally speaking 
the Allies obviously consider speedy proceedings essential; some of 

1 Compare the announcement made in Rumania on Jan. 19, 1945, classing 
the following as war criminals: ‘‘People who have treated prisoners brutally, 
who have terrorized the people, or have seized other people’s property, those 
who have executed or ordered the liquidation of individuals or groups, have 
shown brutal treatment to internees or political deportees ... and finall; 


those who have proposed or carried out Hitlerite or racial laws.” 
2 See the previous article in the Bulletin of Feb. 3, page 98. 
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them have already pointed out that they will not stand for lengthily 
drawn out trials, but they may be disillusioned. Supposing there is an 
armistice, and the lists are handed over instantly, it is hard to believe 
that the Nazi administration, which will probably be in a complete 
state of chaos, will be in a position to identify, find, arrest, transport, 
and hand over to the Allies within a short time a number of accused 
persons, even if it is willing to do so, which is at-least doubtful. This 
will have to be done by the Allies themselves, and even if the organization 
which is to carry out this policy has already been framed that work will 
take some time. After that, the trials will have to be carried out, and if 
justice is to be administered properly and not merely as a pretence, and 
if, in keeping with Western traditions of fairness, the accused (some 
of whom may be innocent) are to be given a reasonable opportunity for 
defence, including the calling of evidence, then many months may 
elapse. ‘To judge by the length of time which court-martial proceedings 
against traitors are now taking in the liberated countries it is to be 
anticipated that the trials of war criminals will not be so swiftly 
expedited as is sometimes hoped; and the little that has yet been achieved 
in Italy in respect of war crimes is another warning against over- 
confidence. As it is futile to expect that within a few months the outcry 
for punishment will die down in Continental Europe it would seem 
better, in order to avoid disappointment, to allow for two or three years 
as the time necessary to bring to justice, not all the most heinous war 
criminals, but a reasonable number of them, so that the general desire 
for justice may be satisfied. 

With a view to obtaining more speed some persons have advocated 
that legal forms be dispensed with altogether. This would mean sinking 
to the level of the Nazis. The danger of such a method should not be 
underestimated; as a precedent it would be deplorable, and in view of 
the criticisms that have been directed against the Volksgerichte the 
remedy would be worse than the evil: perhaps the guilty would be 
punished, but at the cost of striking at the innocent also. Whether 
judges could be found who would consent to take part in such proceed- 
ings is also doubtful. The French have announced their intention of 
imposing punishment with the utmost celerity, but by means of legal 
methods and irrespective of the time that may take. This is a proper 
and dignified attitude; it is within their right, and it is not within the 
province of any other nation, or within its power, to interfere or to 
curtail the proceedings. 

It is better, and more in conformity with Western European tradi- 
tions to judge irreproachably a limited number of cases which can be 
held as good precedents than to obtain by means of hasty mass-trials 
a heap of convictions which in the eyes of the public would carry no 
weight and which would discredit the whole scheme. This will be the 
first time that war crimes are punished systematically through the chan- 
nels of organized justice; the cases tried will form the basis of inter- 
national criminal law, and it is essential that the proceedings should be 
of the highest standing. 

On the other hand, it is not to be admitted that because some of the 
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most revolting acts have not been designated as crimes either by a 
statute or by an international convention that they should remain 
unpunished. The separation of families followed by wholesale deporta- 
tion for slave labour are in this category, and some punctilious lawyers 
argue that these acts are, strictly speaking, not crimes, and therefore 
not punishable. If the “‘narrowness”’ of a text of law is allowed to stand 
in the way of plain justice, public opinion may become exasperated, 
and in this unprecedented field of war crimes strict interpretation of the 
letter of the law should not be adhered to. It is to be hoped that com- 
mon sense will prevail, and that the ““common law of nations’’ will be 
applied in the same way as, in times gone by, British criminal courts, 
for instance, applied unwritten common law.- Where technicalities 
prevent the ordinary courts from applying such “common law of 
nations” other courts should be instituted with power to do so. 

8. Although punishment is primarily to affect accused persons 
belonging to enemy countries it will be imposed irrespective of 
nationality, so that an accused will not escape either because there is a 
doubt as to his nationality, or because he is Stateless, or because he may 
have obtained from any enemy, puppet, or neutral Government some 
new nationality. 

g. The “Big Three” will pursue the accused “to the ends of the 
earth”, and deliver them to the accusers. This is a promise that Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. will exercise their utmost power 
and strength to find the accused, even if they are hiding in Germany, 
and that if they have found refuge in neutral countries the Big Three 
will exercise the necessary pressure to obtain their surrender. This 
could be done by deferring for some time the grant of transport 
facilities for the relief of any countries that may show insufficient 
goodwill in falling in line with the policy of the Allies. 

10. War crimes that come under this heading may be described as the 
offences the judicial punishment of which the leading members of the 
United Nations are prepared to support by common action because they 
are condemned by the common conscience of mankind. The list and 
provisions concerning war crimes that appear in Sections 441 and 443 
of the British Manual of Military Law need revising, and it is reasonable 
to assume that not only flagrant offences against the laws of humanity 
and traditional violations of the customs of war (whether or not they 
have been made into statutory crimes) will come into account, but also 
ordinary crimes by common law committed in time of war of which the 
perpetrators have been immune from punishment by reason of their 
membership of a party (Nazi), a body (Gestapo), or a nation (Herren- 
volk); it would indeed be extraordinary to hold that a soldier who has 
committed an ordinary crime during the war is protected by his 
uniform against trial and punishment. 

It will be for the courts to decide what acts can be punished as war 
crimes; according to the Soviet War News there are proposals to go as 
far as to indict German bankers, financiers, and heads of industries 
who have helped the war effort, but such generalizations are apt to 
mislead; each individual case should be examined on its merits, and it 
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may well be that, in respect of some of the latter, good grounds for 
conviction will be found. 


A number of commissions, official and unofficial, have for some time 
been busy on this subject. In 1941 a commission on general policy, 
comprising representatives of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the 
Free French conducted discussions which led to the framing of the 
principles embodied in the Declaration of St. James’s Palace of Jan. 13, 
1942. 

The interest which the public took in the question resulted in the 
study of the matter being taken up in an unofficial way, namely by the 
“International Commission for Penal Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment” which was appointed to this effect by the University of Cam- 
bridge, and whose conclusions have not been disclosed to the public. 
The London International Assembly, presided over by Lord Cecil, also 
appointed a Commission in the beginning of 1942 to propose ways and 
means of obtaining punishment. It worked in contact with Govern- 
mental circles, and issued in 1943 a detailed report on the technical 
problems involved and a short pamphlet on the same question. 

Some of the United Nations have fact-finding commissions working 
in their own country, such as the U.S.S.R. Extraordinary Commission 
for German crimes, the French Service des Crimes de Guerre Ennemis 
which has ramifications in the whole of France, the Yugoslav War 
Crimes Commission, the Belgian Commission d’Enquéte sur les violations 
du droit des gens, des lots, et des coutumes de la guerre, and others. 

The “United Nations Commission for the Investigation of War 
Crimes”’, the creation of which was announced on Oct. 7, 1942, is an 
advisory body on which fifteen of the United Nations are represented: 
U.S.A., Australia, Belgium, the U.K., China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. The U.S.S.R. is not represented, but the 
firm attitude that the Soviets have adopted in respect of retribution 
gives confidence that their help will be available when the time comes 
for the arrest of the accused in the Russian-occupied zone. On the 
other hand, the British Commonwealth’s preponderance (four repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary-General, and the Chair) charges it with a heavy 
responsibility, for the final success or failure will in a large measure 
depend upon the influence wielded by the Anglo-Saxon partners. 

The terms of reference derive partly from the Lord Chancellor’s 
address, as follows: 

“The Commission will investigate war crimes committed against 
nationals of the United Nations, recording the testimony available, and 
the Commission will report from time to time to the Governments of 
those nations cases in which such crimes appear to have been com- 
mitted, naming and identifying wherever possible the persons res- 
ponsible. The Commission should direct its attention in particular to 
organized atrocities. Atrocities perpetrated by or on the orders of 
Germany in Occupied France should be included. The investigation 


Cc 
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should cover war crimes of offenders irrespective of rank, and the aim 
will be to collect material, supported wherever possible by depositions 
or by other documents, to establish such crimes, especially where 
they are systematically perpetrated, and to name and identify those 
responsible for their perpetration.” 

Thus, the original task of the Commission was the making of lists 
of accused, after due investigation of each case. It is obvious that at 
this stage of the war “‘investigation’”’ cannot mean anything like a 
thorough and complete judicial examination of the charges. 

According to a statement made by the Chairman in August, 1944! 
the functions of the Commission were enlarged to include that of mak- 
ing recommendations to the Governments upon such matters as the 
methods to be adopted to ensure the surrender or capture of the persons 
wanted for trial as war criminals, and the tribunals by which they should 
be tried. There is no doubt that those who are charged with examining 
the facts are the best placed to advise on the methods and machinery 
suitable for dealing with them; as to what those methods will be, the 
Commission cannot be expected to disclose the contents of their 
recommendations before it is safe to do so. 

It may be assumed that the experienced lawyers, statesmen, and 
judges who sit on the Commission have given their attention to ques- 
tions such as the treatment which should be meted out to the arch- 
criminals, the defence of superior order, and the methods of finding 
and arresting the accused. This is, obviously the crux of the whole 
matter, for if the persons wanted cannot be caught the best machinery 
for trial will be of no avail. It is hoped that the Governments con- 
cerned have discussed the Commission’s blue prints, and that whatever 
executive body has been charged with carrying them out has prepared 
the needed machinery so that it is ready to function at the moment of 
Germany’s collapse. It is hoped, also, that the valuable material 
concerning war crimes which is available in the liberated countries 
and in prisoners’ camps has been collected, and that in respect of 
notorious war criminals who are now in Allied hands as prisoners of 
war special measures have been taken to prevent their escape or their 
repatriation, so that the Kiesewetter incident, referred to in the previous 
article, may not be repeated. 


This short review of the subject will be completed in a third article 
to be published in the next issue of the Bulletin. 


? Quoted in The Times of Aug. 31, 1944. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXPORTERS 


INCE the export markets of the Great Powers will clearly be subjects 

of the greatest importance and of much discussion in the near future, 
it may be useful to examine briefly the way in which the chief industrial 
exporting countries of the world have fared in the last few decades, and 
to note how their markets differ from one another, both geographically 
and qualitatively. 

In the first place, which are the great exporting countries? In 1937 
there were only nine countries (U.S.A., U.K., Germany, Japan, 
Canada, France, Belgium-Luxemburg, Argentina, and India, in that 
order) which were each responsible for more than 3 per cent of total 
world exports; collectively they accounted for 54.6 per cent of the 
total. Of those nine countries, however, the first three were out- 
standing, being collectively responsible for nearly a third of the world 
total (the United States with 13.06 per cent of it, the U.K. with 10.22 
per cent, and Germany with 9.41 per cent). Moreover, these three great 
exporting countries were of paramount importance in world markets in 
another sense—one or other of them was.in 1937 the chief single supplier 
of 54 out of the 66 countries whose import statistics are given in the 
League of Nations’ annual International Trade Statistics: the United 
States was the principal supplier of 22, and Germany and the U.K. 
each of 16 countries, no other exporter being the principal supplier of 
more than three. 

The nature and location of an exporting country’s markets are, of 
course, largely determined by the nature of the products which it pro- 
duces with the greatest efficiency, but it is also true that the direction 
of its specialization (and hence in some degree the direction in which it 
is most efficient) depends on the markets to which it happens to have 
the best access—for any reasons, including those of politics, geography, 
or personal and institutional connection. In other words, comparative 
advantage determines the distribution of export trade in so far as the 
market resembles the “‘perfect market” of theoretical economics, but 
“imperfections” of the market not only modify the pattern of trade but, 
in so doing, alter comparative advantages where these are based on any- 
thing but immovable natural resources. In seeking to explain the 
nature of a country’s export markets, therefore, it is probably most help- 
ful to begin by considering the composition of its exports, but it must be 
borne in mind that this composition is not a “given” factor from which 
the rest follows—the relation between the nature of exports and the 
location of markets is, like so many connections in economics, really one 
of reciprocity rather than of causality. 

The differences in the composition of the exports of the three biggest 
exporting countries are in some degree visible from the broad headings 
of the Brussels classification; the percentage composition of their 
exports (in 1937) arranged under these heads was as shown in Table I. 

The outstanding feature of this comparison is the similarity of 
British and German exports, in that they consisted so largely of finished 
manufactures, in contrast with United States exports, such a high 
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TABLE I 


Composition of Exports, 1937 (per cent of total)* 
Live Animals, Raw Materials Finished 
Food and Drink and semi- Mayufactures Total 
Manufactures 
U.K. 6.8 18.3 74.8 100 
U.S.A. 7.8 42.0 49-9 100 
Germany 1.3 16.5 82.1 100 





World Total 22.4 38.1 39.5 100 





* These figures include re-exports 


proportion of which still consisted of raw materials and semi-finished 
products. The contrast was markedly greater eight years earlier, how- 
ever; in 1929, 14 per cent of U.S. exports had consisted of food and 
drink, 41 per cent of raw and semi-manufactured materials, and only 
45 per cent of finished manufactures. In Germany, at that date, raw 
materials and semi-finished products (mainly the latter) had accounted 
for nearly 22 per cent of the total, against only 16 per cent in the 
United Kingdom. Thus, over the eight years concerned, U.S. exports, 
and, in a smaller degree, those of Germany, were coming to consist more 
of finished manufactures, while those of the United Kingdom were 
not notably changed in this direction (there was, indeed, a slight shift 
in the opposite direction here, though probably not a significant one). 

When one comes to examine the goods exported by these three 
countries in greater detail, further great differences are apparent. 
Consider first the foods and foodstuffs; German exports of these were 
negligible, British exports in these classes consisted as to more than half 
of beverages (mainly spirits), with manufactured tobacco and fish also 
of some importance, while the U.S. exports were chiefly unmanu- 
factured tobacco, cereals (which had been much more important a few 
years earlier) and fruit. A comparison of certain kinds of industrial 
exports is made in Table II. It would be difficult to make a compre- 
hensive comparison of the exports of the three countries, since, while 
the United Kingdom and the United States supplied data to the League 
of Nations in the form specified in the latter’s ‘Minimum List’’, Germany 
did not. It is thought, however, that a reasonable degree of com- 
parability has been achieved in the groups selected. 

From this table both the main differences in the percentage composi- 
tion of each country’s industrial exports and the relative strengths of the 
three competitors in the world market for various classes of goods can 
be seen. The high dependence of the United Kingdom on textile 
exports (which still constituted over a quarter of her export total), the 
overwhelming reliance of Germany on chemicals, fuel, steel, and 
machinery exports (collectively over 70 per cent of her total), forinstance, 
are specially noticeable. It is most interesting, however, to run through 
the items of the table and to seek to account for the relative competitive 
strengths of the three countries with respect to each. 

In chemicals Germany had a long lead, the remains of a still longer one 
before 1914, based largely on the early excellence of German technical 
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education and the official encouragement of applied science. Her lead 
in dyestuffs and pharmaceutical products was especially great. The 
United Kingdom’s lead in textiles, on the other hand, is (if U.S. exports 


TABLE II 
Selected Industrial Exports, 1937 (Million £) 
(Percentage of the country’s total exports in parentheses) 
U.K. U.S.A. Germany 
Chemicals, etc. 27.6 (5.3%) 28.2 (4.2%) 68.0(14.4%) 
of which 
pharmaceutical products ’ A 11.2 
dyes and dyestuffs : d 11.8 
other colours, paints, etc. . : 4.8 
Textiles ' ° , 5%) 38.1 (8.0%) 
of which 
fibres 
yarns 
piece goods, etc. 
Fuel 
Glass and pottery 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 
Metal manufactures 
(excl. machinery) 
Machinery and vehicles 
of which 
electrical machinery 
and apparatus 
ships, vehicles, aircraft 
machine tools 
prime movers, and 
boilers 
textiles and leather 
working machinery 


0.7 
8.2 
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29.2 

92.5 (13.8% 58.3 (10.2%) 
3-5 (0. 5%) 13.5 (2.9%) 
58.2 (8.7%) 37-0 (7.8%) 
22.6 (3.4%) 9.8 (2.1%) 
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20.1 (3.0%) 54.6 (11.6%) 
182.4 (27.2%)114.5 (24.1%) 
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Total 521 670 473 


of raw cotton fibres are excluded) enormous. This, again, is a relic—a 
relic of the vastly greater lead which she attained in the mid-nineteenth 
century by virtue of her early start in this branch of manufacture. 
Her chief competitor in this instance, before the war was, of course, not 
Germany or the United States, but Japan, whose textile exports, how- 
ever (excluding fibres in both cases), were little more than half as great 
as the British. More important than the competition of other exporters 
in bringing about the fall of British textile sales, indeed, was the growth 
abroad of industries serving primarily their home markets. Fuel 
exports, on the other hand, are primarily a matter of natural advantage; 
the United Kingdom, with its coalfields near to tidewater and its cheap 
outward shipping freights owing to the small bulk of its other main 
exports, still led the world in coal exports in 1937 (though its trade had 
declined by a third since 1929 and German exports almost equalled its 
total, excluding bunker coal). The United States was a much smaller 
coal exporter, partly, no doubt, because the greater bulk of her exports 
as a whole in relation to that of her imports did not make for specially 
cheap freights on exported coal; but her exports of petroleum products, 
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which do not compete with other commodities for cargo space, were 
not subject to this handicap. In contrast to these cases where natural 
advantage was paramount, the German lead in glass and pottery exports 
must be ascribed largely to long-standing traditions of craftsmanship. 

With regard to exports of iron, steel, and non-ferrous metals, natural 
advantage is again in the forefront; the United States, with its great 
reserves of coal, iron ore, and copper, naturally took the lead; the 
United Kingdom’s exports of non-ferrous metals rested less securely 
on advantages connected with the possession of coal and with long- 
standing commercial connections with the distant sources of the ores. 
In the export markets for metal goods other than machinery Germany 
had a decisive lead over both her main competitors combined; this 
was probably traceable largely to the great re-equipment, rationaliz- 
ation, and official encouragement of the German metal and metal- 
working industries in the inter-war years, and to the cheapness of raw 
steel in the home market, maintained by official price limitation in the 
pre-war years. In the varied range of engineering products, national 
lines of specialization, traceable in a large measure to historical rather 
than to current economic factors, again play a great part. In regard to 
electrical machinery and apparatus the three great competitors were 
of not dissimilar strengths; all three had vigorously built up these 
relatively new industries which (in the beginning, at least) were largely 
ancillary to, and drew upon the same resources as, other branches 
present in all advanced industrial systems. In the field of vehicle and 
ship building, however, a much higher degree of international special- 
ization is visible. In the motor vehicle trade the United States’ lead was 
unchallenged, partly because the enormous size of her home market 
had led to the early development of mass-production, partly because 
mass-production is more favoured by the relative prices of factors of 
production in the United States than by those obtaining elsewhere. 
The United Kingdom had lost the great lead in shipbuilding for foreign 
account which she acquired in the late nineteenth century by virtue 
of the large British demand for ships, and the proximity of some 
British centres of heavy industry to the slipways; in 1937 Germany, 
largely by subsidies, far exceeded her in new tonnage exported; Britain, 
however, was well ahead of the United States in this respect, and also 
- dominated the world market for second-hand ships. 

The machine tool market was dominated jointly by Germany and the 
United States; the latter’s advantage in having far the largest home 
market in the world no doubt counts for much here; it gives her a large 
and varied fund of skill and experience in this industry where the pro- 
ducts are so highly individualized. The German home market, too, in 
the later 1930s was also large, partly as a result of rearmament, but the 
preponderance of the German industry, as compared with the British 
in export markets must also be attributed in part to sheer specialization 
and vigour in this branch of German engineering. Past experience and 
specialization have no doubt favoured the United Kingdom in the world 
market for prime movers and boilers, in which she leads. In the 
market for textile machinery, however, she has lost to Germany what 
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was once a predominant position; largely (as has in some degree been 
the case with other kinds of machinery) because some of the chief 
importing countries in the 1930s were among those to which Germany 
was able to increase her exports by specially heavy purchases of imports 
coupled with bilateral techniques of payment. 

The geographical distribution of the chief exporting countries’ 
markets is related jointly to the directions of specialization sketched 
above, to geographical considerations, and to political factors. In fact, 
the export-markets of all three of the great exporters under discussion are 
world-wide. The United States sent no more than a sixth of its exports 
to any one country, and there were nineteen countries to each of which it 
sent more than one per cent of them; the United Kingdom and Germany 
had even more widely dispersed trade connections. Nevertheless, there 
was some sign of a systematic geographical influence in the patterns of 
the three great exporters’ markets. 


TABLE Ill 
Geographical Distribution of Export Markets of the U.K., U.S.A., and Germany, 
1935 (% of total exports) 
DESTINATION U.K. U.S.A. Germany 
North Africa S. 
South Africa 
Other Africa 4 
Northern N. America 5 
U.S.A. 5 
Latin America: Mineral-Producing I 
Tropical Agricultural 3 
ia fa Non-Tropical Agricultural 4 
India, Burma, Ceylon 9. 
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Note: Germany and U.K.: Special Trade; U.S.A.: general Trade. 
Table III shows the distribution in 1935 of the export trade of the 
three countries concerned by geographical areas, calculated from the 
League of Nations study The Network of World Trade. The most 
striking feature of the table is the concentration of over 70 per cent of 
German exports on European markets—mostly those of countries 
classified by the League of Nations as ‘‘industrial’’. This, of course, 
accords well with the nature of German exports, briefly discussed 
above; the specialization on machinery (especially machine tools), and 
the importance of coal exports and dyestuffs were partly the causes, 
partly the effects of the high degree in which German trade was 
directed to industrial markets; Germany’s geographical position, almost 
surrounded by neighbours in fairly advanced stages of industrialization, 
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has, however, also clearly played its part in bringing about this direction 
of specialization and trade. Among the less highly industrialized 
countries of Europe German exports were directed almost as much to 
the eastern and south-eastern groups as to the western and northern— 
the much greater total buying-power of the latter notwithstanding. 
Her dominant position in east European markets is brought out by 
Table IV, which shows the proportions of their total imports which each 
of the geographical regions distinguished drew from each of the three 
big exporting countries. Here, again, geography doubtless played an 
important part; the eastern countries were far nearer to Germany than 
to either of the other great industrial exporters; the western and 
northern countries were practically as neai to the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, the volume of trade in the opposite direction is always an 
important factor; Germany made it so by the bilateral techniques of 
payment which she employed, and the United Kingdom did so (in her 
relations with the Baltic and Scandinavian countries) by the trade agree- 
ments of 1933. Even in the absence of bilateral clearings or any special 
use of bargaining power, however, the fact that channels of credit, 
personal connections, and movements of shipping are fostered by a 
movement of trade in one direction tends to encourage a movement 
in the reverse direction. Thus, the facts that Germany deliberately 
bought heavily from south-eastern Europe and that the United King- 
dom found her nearest sources of timber and many foodstuffs in north- 
western Europe were in themselves of some importance in directing 
German and British exports. 

In the British case, however, the concentration of export markets 
in certain Overseas countries is even more noteworthy than that in the 
less industrialized countries of northern and western Europe. (The 
proportion taken by the industrial parts of the Continent, though the 
highest taken by any of the areas here distinguished, is not remarkable 
in view of the enormous purchasing power and the proximity of the 
markets concerned.) The extent to which British exports found markets 
in Africa, the temperate States of Latin America, India, Burma, Ceylon, 
and Oceania obviously requires explanation—the need is brought out 
even more strongly in Table IV, which shows how high a proportion of 
their imports some of the areas just named took from the United King- 
dom. The obvious explanation is that large parts of the regions con- 
cerned (except temperate Latin America) were parts of the British 
Empire and were thus bound to the United Kingdom by ties of political 
and personal connection, as well as by fiscal preference. 

This explanation doubtless accounts for an important part of the 
fact. The Dominions, India, and Burma together took about a third 
of all their imports from the United Kingdom; the Colonies, Protector- 
ates, and Mandates together took about a quarter of theirs—-percentages 
which are significantly higher than the corresponding ones for (say) 
temperate Latin America and tropical Latin America respectively. 
The contribution of fiscal preference to this result cannot be very great; 
the proportions of their imports which the Empire countries took from 
the United Kingdom before the increases of preference agreed to at 
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Ottawa were not sufficiently below the post-Ottawa proportions to 
warrant such a view. Nor is political jurisdiction in itself decisive; some 
of the former German colonies under British mandate continued until 
1939 to trade overwhelmingly with Germany. In some degree this 
imperfection in the world market for industrial exports is due to 


TABLE IV 


Percentages of the Imports of Various Geographical Regions drawn from the U.K., 
U.S.A., and Germany, 1935 
Percentages from: 
IMPORTING AREA U.K. U.S.A. Germany 
North Africa 8 4.0 
South Africa 48. 16.2 
Other Africa 26. 7.6 
Northern N. America 21 
U.S.A. 7. 
Latin America: Mineral-Producing 9. 
™ i Tropical Agricultural 14. 
i a Non-Tropical Agricultural as. 
India, Burma, Ceylon 36. 
S.E. Asia 10. 
Japan, Korea, Formosa *. 
China and other Continental Asia 10. 
U.S.S.R. 7. 
Continental Europe: Industrial! %. 
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personal, sentimental, and linguistic bonds, either tying Empire 
purchasers to United Kingdom sellers directly, or bringing about 
similar results indirectly, by ensuring that much of the capital and 
enterprise in the Overseas Empire came from the United Kingdom. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that, in the absence of such 
“imperfections” due to political or linguistic ties, the markets of the 
Dominions would still probably have been as dependent on United 
Kingdom sources of supply as are those of temperate Latin America— 
a very high and striking degree of dependence. For, while it is no 
doubt true that these regions which in fact buy so much from the 
United Kingdom could buy similar goods from either of the other two 
great industrial exporters, it is certain that there is no equally accessible 
substitute for the United Kingdom as, overwhelmingly, the largest 
single market for their foodstuffs; and, as was mentioned above, factors 
which favour trade in one direction frequently favour trade in the 
opposite direction too, even in the absence of attempts to promote the 
bilateral balancing of trade by State policy or bargaining. 

The dominance of the United States in the markets of Canada, Japan, 
and the tropical and mineral-producing parts of Latin America was, 
indeed, at least as great as that of the United Kingdom in its most 
favourable markets. Geographical position clearly has something to do 
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with this; so (in Latin America and Canada, at least) have U.S. capital 
investments. The stimulating effect of trade in the opposite direction is, 
again, an obvious factor, especially with Japan and Latin America, 
which find the chief outlet for their raw material exports in the U.S. 
market. This same factor may be responsible for the slight lead which 
U.S. exporters have over those of the U.K. in the markets of S.E. Asia, 
despite the British advantage derived from fiscal preferences in some of 
the most important of those markets. 

Such, very briefly, is the distribution of the markets of the three chief 
exporters. It remains to glance at the relative courses of their respective 
total exports and industrial exports over the last few decades. Table V 
shows the total exports of the three in 1913, 1929, and 1937, valued in 
each case at 1913 prices. 


TABLE V 
Total Exports valued at 1913 prices (million £) 
1913 1929 1937 


U.K. 525 47° 392 
U.S.A. 499 783 625 
Germany 505 464 318 


Total of the above 1529 1717 1335 


Total of above-as °% of world total 37.9 32.8 26.4 


This shows strikingly the differences between the fortunes of the three 


countries concerned. British and German exports showed falling trends 
over the whole period, British falling somewhat more than German be- 
tween 1913 and 1929, and German much more than British between 1929 
and 1937. U.S. exports showed an enormous increase between 1913 
and 1929 (they undoubtedly displaced the U.K. and Germany from 
certain markets); their fall between the latter year and 1937 was marked, 
but left them still well above the 1913 level in volume. The decline of 
the total exports of these three countries as a percentage of world exports is 
_also noteworthy; it is clearly a result of the rapid economic development of 
the rest of the world. For the present purpose, however, it is more 
useful to trace the course of exports of finished manufactures. For 
Germany and the United States price indices are available which 
enable these to be calculated at 1913 prices; for the U.K. the only 
available index refers to all exports, but, since mainly or wholly manu- 
factured goods constitute three-quarters of the total, little error is likely 
to be involved in applying it to them. Table VI shows the result. 

The trends of the manufactured exports of the three countries are 
similar to those of their total exports, except that the increase in U.S. 
manufactures over the whole period is considerably steeper; in 1937 
they were still well over twice as great (by volume) as they had been in 
1913. It was, of course, in this category of exports that the United States 
captured markets from its two chief competitors between 1913 and 
1929; it appears to have displaced them little, if at all, further between 
then and 1937. The United Kingdom’s share of the total finished 
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manufactured exports of the “big three’’ fell steeply between 1913 and 
1929 (from 46.0 to 33.6 per cent); it increased very slightly between 1929 
and 1937, though since the total for the “big three”’ declined in relation 
to the world total, the U.K.’s proportionate share in the world total of 
finished manufactures also declined slightly in those years—a conse- 
quence, Clearly, of industrialization outside the greater world centres of 
manufacture. 


TABLE VI 
Exports of Finished Manufactures valued at 1913 prices (million £) 


1913 1929 1937 
U.K. 411 371 304 
U.S.A. 159 327 351 
Germany 323 305 230 


Total of the above 893 1103 885 
World total re 1970* 1710* 


Three big exporters as % of world total 56%, 52% 


* No world total for finished manufactures for 1913 is available, nor is a 
reliable world price index going back as far. The figure for 1929 is calculated to 
bear the same ratio to the total for the three big exporters as emerges when all 
exports are valued at 1929 prices. The figure for 1929 is calculated with the help 
of the League of Nations index. 


The reasons for the different courses taken by the three national 
volumes of manufactured exports are, clearly, complex. The great 
expansion of U.S. exports was largely due simply to the economic 
development and, particularly, the further industrialization of the 
United States; it was powerfully assisted, however, by the growing 
demand for motor vehicles in which the United States led the world. 
The great decline in German manufactured exports was largely 
attributable, first,.to the war of 1914-18, and, secondly, to the collapse 
of central European credit, the disequilibrium of the Reichsmark, 
and the policy of autarky coming successively after 1929. The decline 
in British exports of this class was due partly to U.S. competition in the 
period up to 1929 (as indeed was that of German exports, too), but 
probably more notably to the industrialization of other overseas coun- 
tries, particularly as it reduced their demand for British textiles. 

One aspect of the changes in national fortunes in the export markets, 
however, deserves further mention—namely, the changes in the prices 
of the manufactured goods offered for sale by the three great exporting 
countries. The basic data are as follows: 


TABLE VII 
Prices of Finished Manufactures exported in sterling at Current Rates of Exchange 
(1913 = 100) 
1913 1929 1937 
U.K.* 100 155 133 


U.S.A. 100 122 93 
Germany 100 154 166 


* Prices of all exports (mainly finished manufactures). 
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It is plain that these prices show a high negative correlation with the 
corresponding volumes of goods sold. The much greater increase of 
British and German as compared with U.S. export prices between 1913 
and 1929 corresponds with a fall in the volume of their exports and a 
rise in that of United States exports; the very high price of German 
exports in 1937 (actually higher than in 1929) corresponds to a very 
great fall in their volume, while the falls in British and U.S. export 
prices between 1929 and 1937 correspond to much smaller declines in 
quantities exported. No very great reliance should be placed on these 
index numbers, which are subject to numerous qualifications, but the 
correspondences just described are nevertheless very striking. It is 
certainly true that U.S. exports consisted to a far greater extent than did 
British of the products of industries in which there was a high rate of 
technical progress; the maintenance of German export prices was 
partly deliberate—an attempt to secure favourable terms of trade at 
the expense of some sacrifice in regard to volume—and also perhaps, 
partly illusory, since subsidies and special exchange provisions of 
various kinds are presumably not taken into account in the official 
price-index. It would be profitable to pursue this subject further, 
considering various types of manufactured exports with reference to 
both price changes and changes in world demand, but space does not 


permit this to be done here. 
A.J. B. 


THE GREEK AGREEMENT 


HE text of the Agreement signed in Athens was published on 
Feb. 13. The preamble stated that the Government deiegation 
expressed at the conference the steadfast desire to put a stop to the 
internal crisis, restore the unity of the State, and reintroduce internal 
peace and normal political conditions. In order that the Agreement 
might assume the character of an indissoluble moral covenant the 
Government delegation had sought that through it might be declared 
the steadfast desire of the Greek people for the development of a free 
and normal political life, the chief characteristic of which would be 
respect for the political conscience of the citizens, peaceful public 
enlightenment and transmission of political ideas, and respect for the 
liberties which the Atlantic Charter and decisions therein proclaimed, 
and which the conscience of the free peoples who were fighting for 
them had accepted. 

During the conference complete agreement on the subject of the 
above principles was affirmed by the E.A.M. and Communist dele- 
gation. 

The principal terms of the Agreement were:— 

1. The Government would secure the free expression of the politica! 
and social opinions of the citizens, repealing any existing illiberal law, 
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would secure the unhindered functioning of individual liberties, and 
fully restore trade union liberties. 

2. Martial law would be raised at once, and an Act brought into 

force suspending Articles 5, 10, 12, 20 and 95 of the Constitution 
forthwith, until disarmament had been completed and administrative, 
judicial, and military authorities established. 
- 3. There would be an amnesty for political crimes committed 
before Dec. 3, 1944, but from it would be excluded common law 
crimes against life and property which were not absolutely necessary 
to the achievement of the political crime concerned; also any persons 
who being under obligation to surrender their arms should not have done 
so by March 15. 

4. All civilians arrested by E.L.A.S. or by the National Civil 
Guard would be set free immediately. Any held on the charge of 
collaboration or of commission of any crime would be handed over to 
the justice of the State for trial according to law. 

5. The National Army would consist of the soldiers of the classes 
as they were called up. Reserve officers, N.C.O.s, and other ranks of 
existing formations who had been specially trained in modern weapons 
would remain in service. The Sacred Squadron would remain as at 
present, since it was under the immediate orders of the Allied High 
Command and would be merged in the National Army. The effort 
would be made to extend regular conscription to the whole of Greece 
in accordance with the technical facilities existing and necessities which 
might arise. 

After the demobilization of E.L.A.S., men belonging to the classes 
to be called up would report for enrolment in the units already existing. 
The political and social views of citizens serving in the army would 
be respected. 

6. On publication of this Agreement the armed forces of resistance 
would be demobilized and in particular the E.L.A.S., both regular 
and reserve, the E.L.A.N., and the National Civil Guard. The State 
would settle all questions arising out of requisitioning by E.L.A.S., 
and the goods, etc., handed over by E.L.A.S: would be regarded 
thereafter as having been requisitioned by the State. 

7. The Government would proceed, by means of councils or 
committees established by a special law, to the purging of the public 
services, officials of public companies, and those of other services 
dependent on the State or paid by it. Persons of these services who 
during the occupation joined the forces of resistance would return to 
their positions and would be considered in the same manner as other 
officials. The criteria of which the purge would take account would be 
professional competence, character and personality, collaboration with 
the enemy, and an official’s employment as an instrument of the 
dictatorship. 

The councils would also consider the cases of officials who had taken 
part in the manifestations which took place between Dec. 3 and the 
date of the signature of the Agreement. Those found to have been 
concerned might be placed at the disposal of the State as provided by 
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law. The final disposal of such officials would be decided by the 
Government resulting from the elections to the constituent assembly. 
No official would be dismissed solely on account of his political opinions. 

8. The purge of the security services, the Gendarmerie, and the city 
police would be carried out as soon as possible by special committees 
on the same basis as the purge of the civil service. All personnel of 
these corps who left their positions between Deg. 3 and Feb. 12 would 
be placed en disponibilité, their final disposal being left for the 
decision of councils to be created by the future Government. 

g. At the earliest possible date a plebiscite would be held in com- 
plete freedom and with every care for its genuineness to decide finally 
on the constitutional question. Thereafter would follow as quickly as 
possible elections to a constituent assembly for the drafting of a new 
Constitution. Both sides agreed that for the verification of the genuine- 
ness of the expression of the popular will the great allied Powers should 
be requested to send observers. 

The draft law of amnesty provided, in addition to the terms as shown 
in Article 3, that persons who did not receive the amnesty could not 
be held in custody, pending trial, for more than 6 months. After that 
they must be released. Also, such persons could not be prosecuted 
for the excepted offences after 6 months in the Athens area and after 
the end of 1945 in the rest of Greece. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

The Canadian 1st Army cleared the whole of the Reichswald by Feb. 
13, and in hard fighting made progress east of Cleve towards Emmerich, 
and south of the forest were now approaching Goch. They had to deal 
with frequent counter-attacks both from the Calcar neighbourhood 
and from further west, but on Feb. 15 they occupied Kessel and Viller, 
near the southern edge of the forest, and also made progress towards 
Emmerich, taking Warbeyen and reaching the Rhine at one point 
opposite Emmerich. Next day they captured Huisberden, due south 
of that town, and repulsed strong counter-attacks from the woods 
between Calcar and Moyland. By Feb. 17, the roth day of their offensive, 
they had taken 7,000 prisoners, including some goo parachutists, were 
across the Goch-Calcar road, and, north-west of Goch, had occupied 
Asperden, Hervorst, and Hessum and had almost cleared the forest 
south of Gennep. 

On Feb. 19 Goch was seized by a surprise attack in which the Ger- 
man commander and his staff were captured, and the road to Calcar 
was cut at fresh points and crossed in the direction of the Goch-Udem 
railway. At the same time the Moyland woods were being cleared and 
Calcar bombed all day by the R.A.F. On Feb. 23 and 24 hard fighting 
went on along the road running south from Goch to Weeze, and a fresh 
attack made early on Feb. 26 carried the Canadians to the outskirts of 
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Calcar, which wasalso outflanked by a thrust further west to points some 
4 miles south of the town. 

The U.S. 9th Army attacked early on Feb. 23 and forced crossings of 
the Roer between Linnich and Diiren, pushing forward some 4 miles. 
By Feb. 24 Jiilich had been cleared and Diiren entered, and several 
small towns and villages had been occupied, including Birkesdorf, 
Overbruch, Porselen, Niederzier, Hambach (S.E. of Jiilich), Boslar, 
Broich, Rurich, and Baal. By Feb. 25 over 3,300 prisoners had been 
taken, and forward troops pushing due east of Jiilich had reached 
Steinstrass, 18 miles from Cologne, while the main forces occupied 
Lérenich, Katzem, Lich, and Hollen. The Roer bridgeheads had now 
all been joined up ona front 25-30 miles long by some 7 miles deep, and a 
fresh move forward was then begun. By Feb. 26 Blatzheim had been 
occupied, 4,000 prisoners taken, and points reached only 10 miles from 
Cologne. 

The 1st Army was immobilized by the floods on the Roer in the 
Diiren area for several days, but by the middle of February the level 
was falling fairly rapidly. When the gth attacked the 1st held the 
southern part of the Roer front, from near Hambach down to the Diiren 
area, and on Feb. 26 made a thrust north-east and reached points only 
18 miles from Diisseldorf. 

The 3rd Army, having cleared Priim, was across the river south-west 
of the town by Feb. 13, and further south the bridgeheads across the 
Our and the Sure had been joined up to provide a foothold 10 miles 
long. Luxembourg was now virtually cleared of Germans. The Ameri- 
cans were now through the main outer belt of the Siegfried Line and 
had a new lodgment on German soil, after 7 days’ fighting since the 
first crossing of the Our and Sure. On Feb. 14 many counter-attacks 
at Priim and at points to the south-west were repulsed, and east and 
north of Echternath more ground was gained. Rohrbach was taken on 
Feb. 16, and on Feb. 17 night a new attack was launched along a front 
of 33 miles and a crossing of the Our made at new points. The 3rd 
Army had now pierced the concrete defences on a front of 11 miles to a 
depth of 5 north of Echternath, clearing 8 villages, and by Feb. 21 the 
forces pushing south-east from the Priim area were only 11 miles from 
those advancing north from Echternath, threatening to turn a 20-mile 
stretch of the Siegfried Line along the east bank of the Our. In 3 days 
over 4,500 prisoners were taken and many villages occupied. 

Other 3rd Army forces attacked on Feb. 19 in the Saar-Moselle 
triangle, and by next day were only 4 miles from Saarburg. They also 
crossed the Moselle north-west of Sinz, and captured Wincheringen, 
taking 1,200 prisoners and advancing 5 to 6 miles. Reconnaissance 
parties entered Saarburg on Feb. 21, and 8 miles of the Saar bank was 
occupied, while the T.A.F. made all-day attacks on enemy positions 
and communications in and around the town. 

Meanwhile, on the Our front, steady progress was made in pushing 
in the sides of the enemy salient, and by Feb. 22 its “‘shoulders” were 
only g miles apart. Troops entering Vianden cleared the last Germans 
from Luxembourg, and the 3rd Army was now able to develop its 
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attacks along the whole length of the 55-mile front between Priim and 
Saarburg. Over 5,000 prisoners were taken in 3 days. On Feb. 23 more 
progress was announced both north of the Sure and east of the Our, 
Obergeckler and Sinspelt being taken, while the force which crossed 
the Saar near Taben, moving north, now linked up with another which 
crossed near Serrig. By next day Serrig and Ockfen had been cleared 
and Saarburg was under shell fire. 

By Feb. 25 the Priim had been crossed north of Echternath, and 
further north the wiping out of the bulge completed by the capture of 
Neuerburg, Waxweiler, and several other places south of Priim. The 
Germans made many strong counter-attacks, with tanks, but the 3rd 
kept up the pressure in both that area and along the Saar, where the 
defences east of Serrig were reported to be breached. 

In the air the principal night attacks were: Feb. 13, Dresden, Bohlen, 
Nuremberg, Bonn, and Dortmund by the R.A.F.; Feb. 14, Chemnitz, 
Rositz, Berlin, Duisburg, Mainz, Nuremberg, and Dessau; Feb. 17, 
Frankfurt, Giessen, and rails in the Munich and Ulm areas; Feb. 18, 
Mannheim, Berlin, and Bremen; Feb. 19, Bohlen, Erfurt, Hanover, 
Bremen, and Brunswick; Feb. 20, Dortmund (by 1,200 Lancasters, 
etc.), Berlin, Mannheim, and Dusseldorf; Feb. 21, Worms, Berlin, 
and Duisburg, and the Mittelland Canal, which was breached again; 
Feb. 22, Berlin and Bremen, and railways in the Rhineland; Feb. 23, 
Pforzheim, Berlin, and Stuttgart (factories near); Feb. 24, Berlin; and 
Feb. 25, Berlin, Erfurt, Mainz and Bremen. 

Day attacks by very strong formations included: Feb. 14, Dresden, 
Chemnitz, Magdeburg, and Wesel; Feb. 15, Dresden, Magdeburg, 
Kottbus, etc. In the 36 hours ended that evening 14,000 tons were 
dropped by 12 to 13 thousand aircraft; Feb. 16, Wesel, Dortmund, 
Gelsenkirchen, Salzbergen, Hamm, Osnabriick, Rheine, and Regens- 
burg; Feb. 17, Frankfurt; Feb. 18 and 19, Wesel; Feb. 19, Miinster, 
Osnabriick, Rheine, Siegen, Vienna, Graz, and Klagenfurt; Feb. 20, 
Nuremberg, and oil refineries south-east of Vienna, and rails at Berch- 
tesgaden; Feb. 21, Nuremberg, Eschwege, and other rail centres; Feb. 
22, targets of all kinds including 30 railway centres in an area 38,000 
miles square in Central Germany; Feb. 23, similar targets, especially 
in the square Kassel, Leipzig, Regensburg, Stuttgart, and Essen and 
Gelsenkirchen; Feb. 24, Hamburg, Harburg, Misburg, Bremen, etc., 
including U-boat yards, Kamen (near Dortmund), Graz, and Klagen- 
furt; Feb. 25, Munich, Aschaffenburg, Ulm, Friedrichshafen, Kamen, 
and Neuberg, and airfields in South Germany; Feb. 26, Berlin twice in 
the heaviest day raid to date. 

This was the 8th day of large-scale operations aimed at destroying 
the whole of the railway system on which the Germans depended for 
supplying their armies in the West and at denying them the use of the 
Berlin system for the reinforcement of the Eastern Front. The other 
main targets were oil refineries and synthetic oil plants. Losses were 
in general light, but on Feb. 20 33 were lost, after destroying 53 of the 
enemy, and on Feb. 21 night 39, in operations which included attacks 
by over 1,100 Lancasters on rail centres and factories. 
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The Tactical Air Forces were over the battle area continuously 
except when prevented by bad weather, destroying and damaging very 
large numbers of locomotives, wagons, lorries, and military traffic of all 
kinds. Many successful attacks were also made on V2 stores and com- 
munications in Holland. On Feb. 21 C.C. ’planes made 16 separate 
attacks on a large force of E-boats and other shipping off the Belgian 
coast, and on Feb. 23 night they attacked shipping at the naval base 
in Oslo Fjord. 

The Germans claimed some defensive successes against the Canadian 
ist Army and the U.S. gth, and reported the recovery of some ground 
in the Saar sector, but in general their reports were devoid of signifi- 
cance until Feb. 25, when they said that the Anglo-American move- 
ments were the “prelude to a general offensive” which would be the 
most tremendous thing since D-Day. The active front was now 150 
miles long, with a potential breach between Linnich and Diiren, where 
Eisenhower had 40 divisions, with large tank forces in reserve. 

The ‘‘terror raids” on German cities were described as doing much 
damage in built-up areas, at heavy cost; they claimed the destruction of 
117 aircraft on Feb. 21 day and night and of 38 on Feb. 22. They 
reported that Antwerp and London continued to bé subjected to long- 
range fire; also (Feb. 14) that U-boats had sunk 8 ships, and that midget 
U-boats had sunk a large supply ship and torpedoed a second in the 
Thames and Scheldt estuaries. On Feb. 21 night E-boats had sunk 7 
ships in convoy, torpedoed 4, whose loss could be presumed, and 
damaged 2, all without any loss. 


RUSSIA 

The 1st White Russian Army stormed Schneidemiihl on Feb. 13, 
killing some 7,000 Germans and capturing 203 aircraft. They also 
made progress north and north-east of Bromberg (Bydgoszcz). The 
2nd Army captured Chojnice and Tuchola on Feb. 14 and several 
places north-west of Graudenz (Grudziadz), while the 1st went on to 
round up a large enemy group north of Schneidemiihl, killing some 
8,000 and capturing 2,000. By Feb. 18 Graudenz was surrounded, and 
progress was then made westward and northward and Neuenburg taken 
next day. On Feb. 20 the 2nd Army captured Czersk and other towns on 
the Berlin-Danzig railway. Hard fighting went on inside Graudenz, 
where 1,500 Germans were killed on Feb. 20. 

On Feb. 23 Arnswalde, south-east of Stargard, was captured, and next 
day Preussische Friedland, north-east of Schneidemiihl. Steady pro- 
gress continued towards Danzig, and on Feb. 26 the Germans were 
reported to be falling back under heavy attacks from Russian forces 
north and west of Chojnice and near Stargard. Meanwhile, on Feb. 23, 
the occupation of Poznan was completed after a 28 days’ siege. German 
losses included over 25,000 killed and 23,000 prisoners, with 365 air- 
craft, 548 guns, 3,260 lorries, 193 locomotives, and large quantities of 
rolling stock and other material captured. 

In East Prussia the Germans made desperate attempts to break out 
of the area south-west of Kénigsberg, but lost Mehlsack and Wormditt 
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on Feb. 17 with 4,000 of their men killed in 2 days’ fighting. The Rus- 
sians were fighting their way, against strong opposition, along the Sam- 
land peninsula towards Pillau, and repulsed persistent counter-attacks, 
but the Germans had some success here on Feb. 20-21 and recovered 
some ground. South-west of Kénigsberg, however, Zinten was taken, 
on Feb. 22 Arnstein, Lichtenfeld, Lilienthal, and other towns, and on 
Feb. 24 Amalienwalde, Losten, etc., but in the Samland peninsula the 
Germans continued to make desperate efforts to break out. 

In Silesia, north and west of Glogau, the 1st Ukrainian Army cap- 
tured Neusalz, Freystadt, Sprottau, and other towns, and, west of 
Breslau, Striegau, Goldberg, Jauer, and several others on Feb. 13, and 
Glogau was now virtually surrounded. Griinberg, on the Oder, was 
taken on Feb. 14. Over 200 German aircraft were captured on occupied 
airfields on Feb. 13, and 120 on Feb. 14. Further to the west rapid 
progress was made towards the Bober and Queis rivers, as follows: 
Feb. 13, Beuthen and Neuhammer taken; Feb. 14, Sommerfeld and 
Sorau taken, west of the Bober; Feb. 15, Breslau completely surrounded, 
and 2 suburbs occupied. Progress towards Giiben and Forst, on the 
Neisse. The Crossen bridgehead abandoned by the Germans, at the 
confluence of the Oder and the Bober. 

Konev’s right flank now in contact with Zhukov’s left in the Ziillichau 
area. 

Feb. 18, Sagan and Naumberg taken. West of Bunzlau German 
attacks smashed, and the Neisse reached. Between Giiben and Forst 
the road cut. 

Feb. 19, Crossen occupied. Feb. 20, three towns east and south-east 
of Cottbus taken. 

Feb. 21, Breslau: 3 suburbs cleared, and on Feb. 22 5 more. 

Feb. 23, bridgeheads established on the Neisse. 

Feb. 26, the Breslau waterworks captured, cutting off all supplies. 

On Feb. 16 Moscow radio announced that Allied aircraft were 
intervening directly in support of the Red Army, and the air attacks on 
Berlin now had a new meaning, i.e. they were hitting a road and supply 
centre for the German Eastern Front. On Feb. 22 Marshal Stalin, in 
an Order of the Day on the 27th anniversary of the Red Army, said 
their winter offensive had thwarted the German offensive in the West, 
aimed at the seizure of Belgium and Alsace, and had enabled their 
Allies to attack and ‘‘thus to link up their offensive operations with ours 
in the East’’. Within 40 days the Red Army had ejected the enemy from 
300 towns, and seized over 9,000 miles of railway. The Germans had 
lost over 800,000 men killed and 350,000 prisoners, and complete 
victory was already near. 

On Feb. 18 the death was announced of Marshal Cherniakovsky, of 
wounds received in East Prussia. 

The German reports generally admitted losses of ground before the 
Russians announced their successes. As early as Feb. 15 they described 
the enemy’s Oder bridgehead north of Kiistrin as now “a real traffic 
artery”, and further south reported the Russian tank columns as on the 
Berlin-Breslau road only 10 miles from Cottbus. On Feb. 13, however, 
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they had announced that the High Command was massing vast reserves 
for a counter-offensive, and that they were now on the move, and would 
be used when the opportune time came. 

In admitting losses of ground they claimed the destruction of much 
enemy armour; e.g. on Feb. 14 they said that in East Prussia since Jan. 
12 they had put out of action over 2,600 tanks. On Feb. 19 they 
claimed important successes between the Neisse and the Bober, where 
they had recaptured Sommerfeld, Sorau, and Sagan and relieved the 
garrison of Giiben. They also reported the failure of several enemy 
attacks in Latvia, with the destruction of 141 tanks in the 2 days 
Feb. 20-21. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

The final occupation of Budapest was announced on Feb. 13, and the 
number of prisoners taken during the operations there to date given as 
110,000. 6,650 more were rounded up on Feb. 14, including 3 generals, 
and the booty captured included 269 tanks and armoured cars, 1,267 
guns, 476 mortars, 5,753 lorries, 3,925 cart-loads of stores and material, 
194 locomotives, 9,475 railway trucks, and 47 dumps of stores and 
ammunition. The enemy dead were estimated at 49,000. On Feb. 15 
a force which was fleeing from the city was rounded up and destroyed, 
over 3,400 prisoners being taken. 

The Germans made violent attacks with strong forces east of Komarno 
towards the Hron river, and on Feb 18 recaptured some ground, but 
next day the Russians reported that they were now held, after the des- 
truction of 60 tanks on that day alone. New Red Army forces were 
brought up to points 20 miles from the Hron higher up its course (i.e. 
further north) in a fresh drive through the Slovak mountains, and by. 
Feb. 21 were threatening Zvolen junction. North-west of Lucenec good 
gains of ground were also made. 

The Germans reported on Feb. 20 that their concentric attacks against 
the Komarno bridgehead were continuing successfully They also 
stated, on Feb. 15, that in Yugoslavia the enemy had succeeded in 
entering Mostar but 3 days later said they had pinned their attacks down 
north of the town and smashed their attempts to cross the Drava. 


ITALY 

The 5th Army had to give ground on the coastal sector after 4 days’ 
fighting on Feb. g-12 in which their losses were relatively high. Other 
forces of the 5th opened a new attack on Feb. 18 west of the Bologna- 
Pistoia road against the Belvedere mountain mass (which they had lost 
in the German attack of Nov. 29) and after 4 days’ hard fighting captured 
the heights overlooking the road, Brazilian units storming Monte 
Castello, north of Mt. Belvedere, and occupying Abetaia village. These 
two heights dominate the Upper Reno Valley. The Germans made 
many attempts to reinforce their positions in the Belvedere mass, but 
on Feb. 23 U.S. troops captured the high Monte Della Torraccia 
(part of Belvedere) while a patriot force seized Rocca Corneto. 

Heavy air attacks were frequently made on the Brenner Pass railway, 
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and Trieste, Fiume, and Pola harbours and shipyards were also bombed, 
On Feb. 24 the arrival of several thousand more Brazilian troops 
was announced. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Luzon Cavite naval base and the Nichols airfield were occupied on 
Feb. 13, and Corregidor was being shelled and bombed so effectively 
that by Feb. 16 its batteries had been silenced, and the place was carried 
by storm. Bataan was also captured, and the whole peninsula occupied 
by Feb. 17. This enabled another landing to be made in Mariveles 
harbour, at the northern entrance to the Manila Bay channel. Mean- 
while in Manila the main Japanese force was hemmed in round the 
hospital and in the old walled city, where they massacred thousands of 
the inhabitants. On Feb. 18 the Americans captured the general 
hospital, rescuing some 7,000 civilians, and next day took a fort on the 
southern outskirts. By this time Japanese casualties in Luzon were 
estimated at 92,000; the American total was 12,929. 

On Feb. 22 Marines landed on Capul Island, commanding the San 
Bernardino Strait between Luzon and Samar (on the direct route from 
Manila to San Francisco) and next day seized Biri Island, north-east 
of Capul. Another landing was made on Verde Island, south-east of 
Manila on Feb. 26. The occupation of Manila was completed on Feb. 
24, and meanwhile airborne troops, with the co-operation of guerrillas, 
had rescued 2,146 civilians (including 329 Britons) in a prison camp 30 
miles south of the city, killing the whole of the Japanese guard of 243 
officers and men. 

After daily bombing and shelling attacks for nearly 2 months on I wo- 

-jima, in the Volcano Islands, a landing was effected on Feb. 19, and anair- 
field at the south end seized. Though opposition was at first not strong 
it soon led to very hard fighting, as the Japanese had great advantages 
of position, especially in the volcanic lava fields in the extreme south 
round Mt. Suribachi. In the first 3 days U.S. losses were 644 killed and 
4,728 wounded. By Feb. 22 over 45,000 U.S. troops had been landed, 
and they were making steady progress north and southward. Mt. Suri- 
bachi was stormed on Feb. 23 and part of the airfield in the centre 
of the island was occupied. By Feb. 25 3,568 Japanese killed had been 
counted. 

On Feb. 15 naval H.Q. on Guam announced that a powerful naval 
force was now attacking air bases and other objectives in and near 
Tokyo, while other warships were shelling Iwojima and the Bonin 
Islands. A large force of Bzgs from Saipan bombed Nagoya, and on 
Feb. 16 over 1,500 aircraft from 15 to 20 carrier ships bombed Tokyo 
all day, from a strong U.S. Fleet which was cruising some 300 miles 
from the Honshu coast. Shipping in the Bonin Islands was also attacked, 
to prevent Japanese action against U.S. warships, and on Feb. 17 16 
small ships there were sunk or damaged. 

Tokyo was now being bombed daily, and in the sea and air actions 
lasting through Feb 16 and 17 332 Japanese ’planes were shot down, 
177 destroyed on the ground, and 150 probably destroyed on the first 
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day alone, and an unknown number on the second day, while damage 
done to shipping included 1 escort carrier set on fire and wrecked, 9 
coastal vessels, 1 destroyer, 2 destroyer escorts, and 1 cargo ship sunk, 
and 22 coasters damaged. 49 aircraft were lost, with several pilots 
saved, and no ships suffered any damage from enemy action. On Feb. 
25 Bags and carrier-based aircraft again bombed factories in both 
Tokyo and Yokohama in great strength. 

On Feb. 14 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 31 enemy ships, 
including a converted cruiser, 3 tankers, 3 transports, and 14 cargo 
ships, and on Feb. 21 the sinking of 25 more ships, including an escort 
aircraft carrier, a destroyer, a large converted cruiser, a transport, and 
14 cargo ships. 

On Feb. 13 the loss was announced of the escort carrier Ommaney 
Bay (the roth carrier lost since Pearl Harbour) and of the minesweeper 
Long. 

The Japanese claimed on Feb. 17 that 2 attempted landings on 
Iwojima had been smashed, and 1 battleship, 2 cruisers, and 2 unknown 
vessels sunk, They also claimed to have killed 1,500 and wounded 2,000 
of the invaders in 1 hour’s fighting on Feb. 19, and to have destroyed 30 
tanks, but admitted on Feb. 24 that the Americans had secured 2 more 
beach-heads after 12 hours’ shelling of the island. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The Chinese rst Army made progress down the old Burma Road 
towards Lashio, and on Feb. 14 took Kutkai. By Feb. 20 they had 
reached Hsen-wi, only 30 miles from Lashio. 

The 14th Army on Feb. 13 took Singu, on the Irrawaddy, yo miles 
north of Mandalay, and 5 miles south of their bridgehead at Kyauk- 
myaung. They also established a bridgehead some 30 miles west of 
Mandalay, and had to fight hard for 2 or 3 days to beat off enemy 
attacks. On Feb. 26 it was announced that they had gained a third 
bridgehead some 70 miles down the Irrawaddy, about 100 miles south- 
west of Mandalay, crossing the river, which is over a mile wide there, 
near Pagan, under cover of heavy air attacks on the enemy positions. 

On Feb. 18 a new landing at Ru-ya, 65 miles south-east of Akyab, 
was announced, cutting the coast road to the south, and again isolating 
the Japanese who had succeeded in getting through the Kangaw road 
block. 

On Feb. 22 it was announced that East African troops operating 
some 250 miles south of Kalemyo, who had begun a march down the 
Gangaw valley in December, had now reached Seikpyu, on the Irra- 
waddy opposite Chauk, a town in the oilfield region. 

Air attacks were made frequently on Japanese stores and positions 
in the Mandalay area, and on Rangoon and Singapore on Feb. 24. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA. Feb. 16.—The Emperor’s meeting with Mr. Churchill, 
(see Egypt.) 

eb. 20.—Announcement of the Emperor’s meeting with President 
Roosevelt. (see U.S.A.) 


ARGENTINA. Feb. 17.—The Government, in reply to a German 
Note of Feb. 9 refusing a safe conduct to a group of Argentine diplomats 
in Sweden, published the text of a Note accusing Germany of holding 
them as hostages and declaring that persistence by the German 
Government in their attitude would be regarded as a hostile act. The 
acting Foreign Minister told the press that the gravity of the issue 
was not such as to warrant a declaration of war. 

Feb. 20.—The Government demanded from Germany the cost of 
internment and maintenance of the Graf Spee’s officers and men, and 
compensation for the sinking of two steamers and an oil tanker. A 
ministerial decree placed an embargo on funds due to Germany under 
the pre-war trade agreement. 

Feb. 22.—-A ministerial decree was issued allowing vessels to sail in 
any waters and touch at any ports they desired. 

Feb. 26.—The courts granted the application of the Buenos Aires 
Corporation to place an embargo on the sum of 17 million pesos 
(£832,109), deposited by the State fer the expropriation of the assets 
of the British-owned Primitiva Gas Company. 


AUSTRALIA. Feb. 15.—Speaking at the opening session of U.N.R.R.A. 
at Lapstone Dr. Evatt said that the question arose whether U.N.R.R.A. 
would be able or be allowed to tackle the job for which it was created. 
There were three weaknesses in the organization: (1) delay in starting 
activity in liberated areas, (2) over-centralization, (3) the need for wider 
national representation on the administration and staff. There was 
frustration and disillusionment, because U.N.R.R.A. had not yet 
functioned to any extent in the European field of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. This delay must not occur in the Far East. 

Feb. 16.—The U.N.R.R.A. Conference passed resolutions urging 
Governments to establish immediately main depéts for medical supplies 
to be sent quickly where they were needed, and to set up more forward 
bases close behind military lines. It was also decided that the principle 
of medical officers entering relief areas with adequate supplies should 
be adopted by all Governments. 

Feb. 17.—The U.N.R.R.A. Conference unanimously agreed to the 
resolutions, moved by Dr. Evatt, that relief should go to areas immedi- 
ately they were liberated. 

Feb. 19.—The U.N.R.R.A. Conference reduced to $600 million a 
Chinese requisition of $2,600 million. The estimate was for the supply 
of scheduled goods during the first 18 months after the war. 
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Feb. 20.—The U.N.R.R.A. administration issued a correction to 
the effect that China did not make a requisition for $2,600 million, 
but asked assistance for only 35 per cent of the total, or $900 million. 

Feb. 21.—The Duke of Gloucester, opening the Federal Parliament’s 
new session at Canberra, paid tribute to the country’s war effort, and 
stated that annual expenditure on food for the services exceeded 
{100 million. 


BELGIUM. Feb. 14.—M. van Acker, presenting his Government’s 
declaration of policy to Parliament, said that Belgium’s foreign policy 
would soon enter an “active phase”. There would be loyal collaboration 
in all efforts to safeguard peace by collective security, and, in the event 
of changes in Western Europe, the country’s rights would be defended. 
Coal was as indispensable as bread, and coal problems had been put at 
the head of their programme. The civil mobilization of all workers 
whose activities were vital to the prosecution of the war was envisaged, 
and all interference with production would be suppressed. A new plan 
concerning fiscal measures, calling for total sacrifice, would be intro- 
duced. Food resources must be mobilized, and fairly distributed; the 
black market would be fought, to ensure this. In an appeal to the 
Allies, he said they ‘‘must realize that Belgium cannot live on herself 
and that she cannot support much longer the economic régime which 
was imposed on her five months ago. If Belgium is to live she must be 
helped, and greatly helped”’. 

Feb. 15.—The Government was given a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber by 115 votes to 5, with 18 abstentions. 

Feb. 16.—The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the Government 
by 80 votes to 20, with 7 abstentions. 

Arrival of economic mission in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

Feb. 20.—The Cabinet decided to call up men of 24, the 1941 class. 

Feb. 23.—Economic agreements signed in Paris. (see France.) 


CANADA. Feb. 13.—The Navy Minister announced that, although 
U-boat activity was slightly greater during January, shipping losses 
both then and in December had been less than in earlier times. There 
had been losses off the Canadian coast, but sinkings were not occurring 
“day by day”. 

Feb. 19.—The Prime Minister announced the terms of a civil aviation 
agreement with the U.S.A., under which Canada was given entry 
into the U.S. over 8 routes, and the U.S. into Canada over 15 routes. 
The agreement followed the standard form for bilateral arrangements 
approved at the Chicago Conference, and was designed to prevent 
discriminatory practices and ensure equal treatment between air 
traffic participants. Each Government had granted the “‘two freedoms” 
of the air to the airlines of the other. 
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CHINA. Feb. 14.—The Minister’of Information announced his coun- 
try’s agreement to the proposed voting procedure in the world security 
organization, and her acceptance of the invitation to be a sponsor of the 
San Francisco Conference. 

Feb. 19.—U.N.R.R.A. reduction of $2,600 million requisition. (see 
Australia.) 

Feb. 20.—U.N.R.R.A. correction of requisition figures. (see Australia.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Feb. 19.—It was learnt that the Government's 
chief delegate in liberated territory had appointed a Ukrainian del egate 
to administer Ruthenia. 

Feb. 21.—President Benes, in a farewell broadcast to the British 
people, expressed gratitude for the hospitality shown to himself and 
his countrymen during the war.- Declaring that his people would never 
abandon their democratic way of life, he said that bitter experience had 
taught them that government divorced from consent became tyranny. 

Feb. 26.—Agreement with U.N.R.R.A. (see Great Britain.) 


DENMARK. Feb. 22.—News reached Stockholm that 3 newspaper 
offices had been wrecked and a large part of the main streets laid in 
ruins in Odense by high-explosive bombs placed with the help and 
under the superintendence of the German auxiliary police. Four 
doctors and a prominent merchant were murdered by assassins. This 


terrorism was organized as a reprisal for the killing by patriots of a local 
Nazi informer and his wife. News was also received of explosions and 
a fire at Aarhus, forming part of the reprisal campaign against patriots. 
Feb. 24.—The Jutland express train was derailed and set on fire from 
the explosion of bombs placed under the first coach. Ten Danes were 
killed and 36 injured. The incident was interpreted as part of the 
German reprisal campaign against the activities of Danish patriots. 


EGYPT. Feb. 12.—The Syrian President arrived in Cairo from Mecca 
and saw King Farouk. 

Feb. 13.—The Syrian President received the British Resident 
Minister, Sir Edward Grigg. 

Feb. 14.—The conference of the Foreign Ministers of the Arab States, 
convoked to draft the statutes of the proposed Arab League, opened in 
Cairo. The Palestine observer at the conference accepted an invitation 
to take part as a delegate. 

Feb. 16.—Mr. Churchill conferred with the Emperor of Ethiopia 
in Cairo. Mr. Eden arrived and took part in the conversaticns. 

‘eb. 17.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden saw King Ibn Saud, King 
Farouk, and the Syrian President. 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Eden and Sir Alexander Cadogan called on the Prime 
Minister. King Ibn Saud’s private secretary arrived in Cairo and 
attended the Arab Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 
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The Syrian President left Cairo for Damascus. 

Feb. 20.—Announcement of President Roosevelt’s conversation with 
Mr. Churchill at Alexandria, and his meeting with King Ibn Saud, King 
Farouk, and the Emperor of Ethopia. (see U.S.A.) 

Feb. 24.—The Prime Minister, addressing a secret session of Parlia- 
ment, announced that the Government had declared war on Germany 
and Japan. On, leaving the Chamber he was shot and fatally wounded 
by a young man who was at once seized by the crowd. 

Feb. 25.—The King appointed Mahmud Nokrashy Pasha, the 
Foreign Minister, to be Premier. The new Cabinet was the same as the 
old, except that the Premier, as well as retaining the Foreign Ministry, 
took over that of the Interior. 

The Chinese Ambassador in London arrived in Cairo en route to 
Chungking. 

Feb. 26.—By 214 votes to 2 the Chamber approved the declaration 
of war against Germany and Japan. The Senate passed a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government by 66 votes to 41. 


FRANCE. Feb. 13.—M. Monnet returned to Paris from Washington 
with the draft of a lend-lease plan. 

The Minister for Prisoners of War, broadcasting in German, told 
German workers and farmers that the authorities might attempt to kill 
the 2,500,000 French deportees, and “to remain inactive onlookers of 
these crimes would make you accomplices”’. 

Feb. 14.—Judge Rosenman, President Roosevelt’s adviser, left Paris 
for Italy. 

Feb. 15.—Speaking at a ceremony in honour of the Indo-Chinese 
New Year, Gen. de Gaulle said that France would pursue the political, 
economic, social, and cultural development of the Indo-Chinese Union 
as a principal aim. She would act in such a way that the destiny of the 
two peoples would be better associated. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact was ratified. 

Feb. 16.—The Council of Ministers issued a statement approving the 
Foreign Minister’s instructions to the Ambassadors in Washington, 
London, and Moscow, to seek further indispensable information about 
the Crimea Conference. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Consultative Assembly passed 
a series of resolutions calling for the transfer to Allied countries of 
German war material, the destruction of war factories, the prohibition 
by strict control of aircraft production, control of motor imports, 
prohibition of more than two months’ accumulation of products vital to 
armament manufacture, imports of such products to be limited, and 
German investments abroad, particularly in neutral countries, to be 
confiscated. The opinion was expressed that such measures could only 
be effective if controlled by an international economic council. 

S.H.A.E.F. announced that all private property requisitioned by the 
Germans, but needed for the Allies’ war effort, was being requisitioned 
by the military authorities, while public property was being used by the 
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Allies in accordance with reciprocal trade agreements. German 
requisitioned property not required was divided into (1) “critical”, e.g. 
food stores and military equipment, which went back to the French 
central authorities; and (2) ‘“‘non-critical”, returned to the municipal 
authorities. 

Feb. 18.—It was learnt that the Government had asked the British, 
U.S., and Soviet Governments for clarification of the following four 
points in the Crimea declaration: (1) The zone of occupation in Germany, 
M. Massigli had informed the European Advisory Council of the 
boundaries of the zone which it was proposed French troops should 
occupy. (2) The Control Commission to be established in Germany. (3) 
The Dumbarton Oaks Conference and the question of “international 
trusteeship”’. (4) The declaration on Liberated Europe which, it was 
considered, represented a change of policy from the principles of non- 
intervention laid down in the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942. 

The Paris press stated that unemployment figures had fallen from 
600,000 to 400,000. 

Feb. 20.—Announcement concerning the President’s invitation to 
Gen. de Gaulle. (see U.S.A.) 

Paris radio broadcast an official statement saying that Gen. de Gaulle 
on Feb. 12 received the U.S. Ambassador, who brought a message from 
the President expressing his regret at being unable to visit Paris, but 
suggesting a meeting at Algiers. The General replied that many 
questions demanded his presence in Paris, and that the invitation came 
after a conference in which France had not participated and of whose 
details she was still ignorant. 

General Catroux in Teheran. (see Iran.) 

Feb. 21.—New Swiss Minister appointed. (see Switzerland.) 

The Minister of Information told the press that the U.S. Ambassador 
had especially asked that the President’s invitation to Gen. de Gaulle 
should be kept secret. The Cabinet were unanimous in their view that 
the invitation should be declined on the ground that they were too little 
informed about the Crimea decisions to engage in conversations at such 
short notice, especially as the invitation came four hours before any 
communication about the Crimea Conference was received. 

Andre de Messine, propaganda chief for the Legion of French 
Volunteers against Bolshevism, was sentenced to death in Paris. 

Three members of Doriot’s party, P.P.F., were sentenced to death in 
Marseilles for torturing and executing patriots. 

Mr. Early, President Roosevelt’s secretary, and the Belgian Foreign 
Minister arrived in Paris. 

Feb. 22.—General Catroux in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

The Belgian Foreign Minister saw Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault. 

A spokesman of the Foreign Ministry told the press that satisfactory 
replies had been received from Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. to 
the questions about the Crimea Conference. 

M. Bidault’s visit to London. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 23.—Doriot’s death. (see Germany.) 

As a result of the talks between French and Belgian representatives 
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three agreements were reached: (1), initialled by French and Belgian 
representatives, and later to be signed by both Powers as well as 
Holland and Luxemburg, drew up the principles of consultation on 
economic matters between the four Powers; (2), signed between France, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg, covered the export from France of agricul- 
tural produce, chemicals, building stone and slate, and her importation 
of horses, sulphur, matches, and manufactured goods; (3) signed 
between France and Belgium, concerned the reciprocal exchange of 
information concerning foreign holdings. 

The Belgian Foreign Minister left Paris. 

The Consultative Assembly passed a motion of no confidence in the 
Minister of Justice by a large majority. 

Feb. 24.—The War Ministry ordered all men between 26 and 48 to 
register before March 20. ’ 

Feb. 25.—The Foreign Minister in London. (see Great Britain.) 

A mass meeting of 30,000 people protested in Paris against the food 
shortage. 

General Eisenhower, at a press conference, made the following points: 
(1) Liaison with the Russians had always been as close and intimate as the 
situation demanded. ‘“‘The Russians have furnished me with all the 
information I have needed to know, and they have done it willingly and 
cheerfully”, he said. (2) All relief sent through the Swiss Red Cross 
would be equally distributed among all Allied prisoners who could be 
reached. (3) About France, Gen. Eisenhower said that he wanted more 
French divisions fighting every day. He had been an advocate for 
French re-armament ever since the invasion of North Africa, against 
disappointments and obstacles, sometimes robbing his own troops to 
doit. (4) The Ninth Army’s offensive had been delayed from Feb. to 
because of German flooding of the Roer valley. In order to co-ordinate 
the battle, the Ninth Army had been placed under the operational com- 
mand of F.-M. Montgomery. (5) He concluded by saying that if the 
Germans continued to show their present fighting spirit, they could 
only be beaten with the meeting of the Allied and Russian armies in the 
centre of Germany. 


GERMANY. Feb. 13.—Dittmar, in a broadcast, reminded his 
listeners of his repeated warnings not to underestimate the strategic 
skill and fighting spirit of the Soviet Union. The typically Russian 
qualities of “tenacity, toughness, and readiness to die”’ were reinforced 
by ‘‘a moral and spiritual revolution which is embracing every facet 
of life”. The reason for Russian success in overcoming obstacles was 
due to “a primitive fighting spirit which meets total mobilization half 
way and which, in its passive aspect, its capability for suffering, also 
inspires the Soviet women”’. 

The News Agency described the Yalta plan as “the biggest political 
murder attempt of all time”, and the Allied leaders as “aiming at a 
super-Versailles’’. 

Moscow radio reported that the Mayor of Berlin had been shot for 
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“cowardice”. Swedish sources reported a decree ordering all citizens, 
clubs, and associations in Berlin to hand over all firearms and _ parts 
of weapons to the authorities within a week. 

Feb. 15.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that a nation determined to 
use the most daring methods could prolong the war indefinitely, at 
least until its enemies realized that their goal could not be reached 
without danger to their existence. Germany’s enemies had already 
been weakened to an unrealizable extent, and her salvation lay in the 
use of weapons now being produced. 

Feb. 16.—The News Agency announced a decree establishing 
military courts of summary jurisdiction for the trial of persons accused 
of ‘‘cowardice or selfishness”’ in the threatened invasion areas. 

Feb. 17.—Angriff ceased publication. 

Otto Meyer, Nazi ex-Mayor of Bardenburg, was sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 Reichsmarks by an Allied 
military court at Aachen for “making a false statement in a matter of 
official concern to Allied officials’’. 

The Minister of Economics said that currency notes in circulation 
had increased during the year by more than 16,000 million marks, the 
total being over 53,000 million. 

Argentine protest concerning diplomats. (see Argentina.) 

Feb. 19.—Broadcasting an appeal for more young naval recruits 
Adm. Doenitz said: “‘We require young people who are capable of 
working the greatest damage to the enemy with the smallest means”. 

The official radio reported that Helmut Mockel, Chief of Staff of the 
Hitler Youth, had met with a fatal accident on the Western front. 

A News Agency correspondent, in an article for the press, after 
declaring that the High Command had not given up either Norway or 
Courland or the Aegean Islands, said: “It would not be true to say that 
these areas could no longer be abandoned in view of enemy pressure”. 

Feb. 21.—The editor of the Vélkischer Beobachter said that danger 
came not from a failure of the will to resist but from a sort of fatalism, 
an inward and outward weariness which led to semi-stupor. Saying 
that there was no return to pre-1939 conditions, he appealed to the 
British and American people to overthrow their arrogant Governments 
and help Germany to repel the peril from the East. 

Feb. 22.—Goebbels in Das Reich said that in 1948 Russia would be 
fighting Britain and the United States, the latter having withdrawn her 
troops from Europe. The third world war would be of short duration, 
Europe being at Russia’s mercy, England invaded, and the Western 
Hemisphere in grave peril. If Germany surrendered, eastern and south- 
eastern Europe, together with the Reich, would be occupied by Russia, 
mass butchery of peoples ensuing. The alternative, now too late, 
would have been to co-ordinate British and German foreign policy, 
Britain respecting Germany’s land power, Germany respecting Britain's 
sea power, with air parity. The two nations’ joint power would have 
guaranteed world peace; and Germany would have been ready to 
guarantee the British Empire by force of arms. 

Feb. 23.—The News Agency announced that Doriot, leader of the 
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French People’s Party, had been killed in an air attack in Germany. 

Feb. 24.—In an address to the Nazi Party read for him at a meeting 
of old comrades in Munich Hitler said “National Socialism will carry 
on this struggle until in the end, and that will be the case this year, the 
historic turning-point comes”. After a tirade against “the unnatural 
alliance between exploiting capitalism and man-destroying Bolshevism” 
he declared that without National Socialism Germany would never 
have had sufficient material to defy this devilish coalition. Whatever 
their losses to-day they were nothing compared to what they would 
lose “if this battle should not be concluded successfully”. 

It was frightful what the home-land had to endure, and the tasks of the 
front were superhuman; but if a whole people showed themselves equal 
to such sufferings as the German people were doing Providence would 
not deny them in the end the right of survival. His own life, he went 
on, had only the value which it possessed for the nation, and he worked 
unswervingly to re-establish and strengthen their fronts for defence 
and attack, to create weapons of proved as well as of novel design, to 
put them into action, to stiffen the spirit of their resistance and, if 
necessary also, as in the past, “‘to eliminate all those pests who do not 
want to participate in the preservation of our nationhood, or even oppose 
it”. He ended by prophesying that “in the end there will be the victory 
of the German Reich”’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Feb. 13.—The Secretary for War, in a written 
Parliamentary reply, announced that 12 British prisoners of war camps 
had been overrun by the Soviet armies in Eastern Germany or else 
stood in their path. It was clear that the Germans intended to move 
the 60,000 inmates, and considerable transfers to Central Germany had 
taken place, although it was likely that many prisoners had been over- 
taken by the advancing Russians. 

The Dominions Under-Secretary, in a reply to a question, told the 
Commons that Newfoundland had lent, free of interest, 12,300,000 
dollars to Great Britain during the war. 

Admiral Cunningham, Field-Marshal Brooke, and Air-Chief Marshal 
Portal returned from the Crimea. 

Feb. 14.—In a statement on the economic and supply position in the 
liberated countries of north-western Europe, the Minister of State said 
that conditions varied from one country to another, and between differ- 
ent areas in the same country. Although there was great hardship, this 
did not mean that there was a serious over-all shortage of food. He 
defended U.N.R.R.A. against criticism, saying that it could not intervene 
in any country without the invitation of the Government concerned. 
The French and Belgian Governments had preferred to take responsi- 
bility themselves. Describing what had been done, including the 
provision and reconditioning of lorries, the allocation of shipping, and 
the provision of materials for wagon repairs, Mr. Law declared that 
the situation was grave, and called for great efforts by the British, 
U.S., and liberated Governments. 
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Feb. 15.—The World Trade Union Conference issued a declaration 
calling on the workers of the United Nations to work “‘with even greater 
energy and application”, urging their Governments to reconsider 
relations with Spain and Argentina, and urging the prevention of 
neutral nations from supplying Germany with food and raw material. 

Feb. 16.—The World Trade Union Conference issued a declaration 
demanding that the trade union movement should be associated with all 
phases of the peace conference, and declaring that measures must be 
taken to bring all war criminals to justice, to liquidate all Nazi organ- 
izations, to place German heavy industry, transport, banks, and land 
and property owned by trusts, cartels, financial magnates, and 
Junkers under United Nations’ control, to utilize German resources 
for the rehabilitation of devastated countries, and to set up machinery 
to secure full compensation from Germany for all damage caused to 
Allied countries. 

The Prime Minister’s meeting with the Ethiopian Emperor. (see 
Egypt.) 

Feb. 17.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary’s meetings with 
King Ibn Saud, King Farouk, and the Syrian President. (see Egypt.) 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 

Feb. 20.—Announcement of Mr. Churchill’s meeting with President 
Roosevelt. (see U.S.A.) 

Mr. Eden received M. Mikolajezyk and M. Romer. 

Feb. 21.—Replying to a Parliamentary question, the Foreign Secre- 
tary said that the 1931 census gave the number of Polish-speaking 
inhabitants of Lvov as 198,200, or 64 per cent of the total population, 
but it would be wrong to assume that these figures bore any close 
relationship to those of to-day. 

Feb. 22.—The report of the Crimea Conference was issued as a 
White Paper, Cmd. 6598. 

Feb. 25.—The French Foreign Minister, accompanied by the Am- 
bassador in Paris, arrived for discussions with the Government. 

Feb. 26.—An agreement between the Czechoslovak Government and 
U.N.R.R.A. was signed in London providing for a general relief pro- 
gramme for Czechoslovakia. The Government would be responsible 
for the distribution of supplies, and provision was made for the dispatch 
of an U.N.R.R.A. mission to Czechoslovakia which would be given 
appropriate facilities. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, who signed the agree- 
ment, said that the first bulk shipment of relief goods from both 
Britain and the U.S.A., totalling about 8,000 tons, had been arranged. 

The King received the French Foreign Minister. 

It was officially announced that the appointment of Gen. Anders to be 
Acting Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed Forces had been 
made without the Government’s knowledge or approval, and, therefore, 
no responsibility could be taken in the matter. 

The Italian Embassy issued a statement announcing that the Italian 
Government continued to receive documentary reports concerning 
German atrocities committed against civilians on Italian territory. ‘The 
Government gave notice, the statement declared, to the German 
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military and civil authorities that they were held responsible for all 
atrocities, the authors of which would receive the punishment reserved 
for criminals. 


GREECE. Feb. 12.—M. Siantos, in a statement to the press, said 
there had not been an organized coup d’état by E.A.M. They had been 
struggling inside and outside the Government to give practical expres- 
sion to the Lebanon charter, which to them meant the normal demo- 
cratic development of their country. They had agreed that E.L.A.S. 
should be disbanded on condition that all voluntary units also dis- 
banded. In place of such units they proposed that a national army be 
formed and officered by men who were neither Fascists nor traitors. 
The opposite side understood the Lebanon agreement differently, and 
were trying to restore the old régime. They did not punish suspects 
because they themselves depended upon them and did not purge the 
civil service because they were based upon it. They wanted to use 
their own armed units to safeguard their position. 

After the resignation of the E.A.M. Ministers “the people made a 
great demonstration of protest. They were completely unarmed. The 
Government attacked them with rifles. Not less than 100 were killed 
and wounded. The next day the people wanted to hold a funeral 
service, and again the Government attacked them with rifles’’. 

The ill-treatment of hostages and prisoners was not ordered by 
E.A.M. or E.L.A.S., but was done by small irresponsible groups of 
E.L.A.S. He suggested that the Government forces treated E.L.A.S. 
“in the same way, if not worse’’. He denied that E.A.M. was in process 
of dissolution. It was formed with two aims—to obtain the country’s 
liberation, which had been achieved, and to ensure popular liberties 
and the democratic evolution of the country. It would enter the 
elections as one block, and still had 1,500,000 supporters. K.K.E. 
membership was very small. E.A.M. would welcome Allied observers 
at the plebiscite and the election. 

Feb. 13.—The text of the Agreement signed the previous day was 
published. (see page 218.) 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden arrived in Athens, and Mr. 
Churchill, in an impromptu speech to a large crowd, to whom he was 
introduced by the Regent, said that a great future lay before their 
country, and went on: “There has been much misunderstanding and 
ignorance of our common cause in many parts of the world, and there 
has been misrepresentation of the issues fought out here in Athens. 
But these matters are clearing and there is understanding of the part 
Greece has played and will play in the world.”” He was proud of the 
part the British Army had played in “‘protecting this great and immortal 
city from violence and anarchy”. The freedom and prosperity and 
happiness of the Greek people were dear to all the nations of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire, and “‘we who have been associated with 
you in every struggle for Greek liberty, we will march with you till you 
reach the end of the dark valley, we will march with you till you reach 
the broad highlands of justice”’. 
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He concluded by appealing to everyone to do his duty to his country, 
and rise to the occasion of this great moment, letting party hatred die 
so that the Greek nation might stand first in every heart. 

Gen. Plastiras and Mr. Eden also spoke. 

Martial law was ended by decree, and the sentences passed by the 
military courts on E.L.A.S. supporters annulled. 

The official gazette promulgated the amnesty for all political offences 
committed during the events of December. Members of E.A.M. and 
E.L.A.S. who did not hand in their arms by March 15 were excepted. 

A team of Save the Children Fund workers arrived in Athens and 
began relief work. 

Copies of a new Left paper, Eleftheri Ellada, were destroyed and 
the vendors assaulted in the streets of Athens. 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Churchill left Athens for Egypt. The Communist 
paper Rizospastis reappeared and, in a leading article, welcomed the 
Agreement, the terms of which, it said, “‘guarantee that the popular 
freedoms will be secured”’. 

Mr. Eden visited British troops in Athens and the Piraeus and 
praised them for the way in which they had discharged their difficult 
and unpleasant task. He later had discussions with the Regent, the 
Premier, and M. Sophianopoulos. 

Feb. 16.—Rizospastis reported that the E.A.M. Committee called 
on the Minister of Justice on Feb. 15 to complain of efforts being made 
to prevent the circulation of left-wing papers and also to point out that 
E.A.M. supporters were still being arrested. The Minister replied 
that strict orders had been given to put an end to terrorist attacks on 
printers and newsvendors; also that all arrested persons must be 
brought before a magistrate within 24 hours or be released. 

Mr. Eden visited Corinth and was given a tumultuous welcome. 
Mr. Papworth, of the British Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
and 2 T.U.C. officials arrived in Athens to act as observers at the 
trade union elections. 

Feb. 17.—The Finance Minister issued a decree prohibiting the 
export of gold, gold currency, securities, and foreign exchange without 
a permit, and the import of gold bullion and securities. The Prime 
Minister signed a decree forbidding all citizens between 19 and 40 
years of age from leaving Greece. 

Feb. 19.—250 leaders of E.A.M. and K.K.E. arrived in Athens from 
the mountains. They included M. Zevgos and members of the 
Communist “Politbureau’’. 

Feb. 20.—M. Rallis resigned the Portfolio of the Interior because he 
objected to the re-establishment of an Under-Secretariat for Public 
Security, which would take the police forces from his control, and, as 
he said, ‘symbolises the dictatorship’. The Prime Minister accepted 
his resignation with regret and took over the Portfolio himself. 

Feb. 21.—The Prime Minister signed a decree creating the post of 
Under-Secretary for the Interior and appointed Gen. Vlachos to it. 

The trial began in Athens of 25 alleged quisling ex-Ministers, 
including John Rallis, Premier during the occupation. 
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Feb. 22.—It was learnt that the Regent had accepted the Premier’s 
decision to reintroduce the Under-Secretaryship of Public Security, 
under the new name of Under-Secretaryship of the Interior, and had 
appointed Gen. Prassos to the office. 

The Foreign Minister received M. Partsalides and M. Zevgos, who 
declared on behalf of the E.A.M. Committee that the creation of any- 
thing in the nature of a Ministry of Security was contrary to the spirit 
of the Agreement of Feb. 12. 

Feb. 23.—The Government agreed to take over the distribution of 
food from Military Liaison on March 15, and it was announced that 
U.N.R.R.A. would begin work, which would also include efforts to get 
the country’s agriculture and industry restarted. 


INDIA. Feb. 19.—Nomination of U.S. representative. (see U.S.A.) 

The Secretary to the War Department told the Legislative Assembly 
that the latest casualty figures showed 17,363 killed, 45,906 wounded, 
13,543 missing, and 75,034 prisoners. 


IRAN. Feb. 20.—General Catroux arrived in Teheran, on his way to 
Moscow, and was received by the Shah. 


ITALY. Feb. 17.—In order to relieve the Treasury of an annual 
subsidy of 12 million lire, the Government decided to raise the price 
of bread from 5 lire to 15 lire a kilogram, with compensatory allow- 
ances and increased wages for the workers. 

Feb. 18.—A mass rally was held in Rome in honour of the partisans. 

Feb. 19.—The Central Committee of Liberation for Northern Italy 
informed the Government that all partisans would be incorporated 
in a single national army under unified command. Military efficiency 
would be the sole criterion, all political names and distinctions being 
dropped. Political commissars would be abolished, and _ civilian 
delegates nominated by the Liberation Committee would conduct 
relations between partisans and the civilian population. 

A group of sailors demonstrated in the Avanti offices and intimidated 
the staff. 

Feb. 20.—All the Rome papers which did not receive permission to 
print before January 1 failed to appear because of the withdrawal of 
their paper supplies. Four weeklies were suppressed because “‘their 
content contrasts with behaviour consistent with the present state of 
the war’’. 

Feb. 25.—Mr. Harold Macmillan, acting President of the Allied 
Commission, announced the following relaxations of the conditions 
hitherto limiting the Government’s freedom of action: (1) The Govern- 
ment would conduct relations with other Governments directly, and 
not through the Commission; would have the right to appoint and re- 
ceive ambassadors to and from all allied and neutral countries; and 
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would deal directly with their envoys in foreign capitals through the 
secrecy of the diplomatic bag. The Allies desired to be informed of any 
important negotiations conducted with foreign Governments. (2) The 
requirement that Governmental laws and decrees must be submitted 
for approval had been abolished. (3) With the exception of high 
military appointments, the right to nominate Government members 
and all administrative officers would be unfettered. (4) Allied regional 
officers working in areas under Government jurisdiction were to be 
withdrawn and replaced by liaison officers with technical experts, if 
needed. 

Mr. Macmillan, who informed the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister of the new measures, said that the changes were intended 
fully to carry out “the changed relationship between the Allied Com- 
mission and the Italian Government which will in future be one of 
consultation and advice”’. 

Feb. 26.—Embassy statement on German atrocities. (see Great 
Britain.) 


JAPAN. Feb. 14.—Tokyo radio reported the Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man as saying: “The only way to re-establish peace in the world is by a 
just foreign policy, as outlined by Foreign Minister Shigemitsu. 
Shigemitsu’s principle is not to reject any hand which offers peace”’. 

Feb. 21.—M. Ishiwatara, the Finance Minister, was appointed Chief 
Cabinet Secretary and Minister of State and was succeeded as Finance 
Minister by M. Tsushima, Vice-President of the Bank of Japan. 

Feb. 25.—The Prime Minister requested an audience with the 
Emperor to express his anger at the enemy’s arrogance and lawlessness, 
and to offer his Cabinet’s apologies for ‘‘unforgivable negligence”’ in 
allowing ‘Tokyo to be bombed. 


LUXEMBOURG. Feb. 23.—Economic agreement signed in Paris. (see 


France.) 


MEXICO. Feb. 21.—The Conference of Latin-American Foreign 
Ministers, with the exception of Argentina, opened in Mexico City. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Feb: 17.—Resistance Movement repre- 
sentatives in England, in consultation with their colleagues at home, 
issued an appeal “‘to all right thinking Dutchmen”’, calling on the 
Government to spare no effort in safeguarding the people’s “physical 
and spiritual power”, and to organize effective help for both the 
liberated and occupied parts of the country. In particular, greater 
quantities of food, clothing, and medical supplies should be sent 
immediately to the liberated territories, and a better distribution of 
food and fuel organized with the necessary transport made available. 
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“Strong and speedy” action should be taken through the Red Cross 
to succour the 6 million Dutchmen in occupied territory exposed to 
famine. The appeal ended by urging the Government to act with 
determination in both internal and foreign matters. 

Feb. 23.—It was announced that the following Ministers had been 
appointed to the new Government: Dr. Gerbrandy (Prime Minister, Co- 
ordination of Warfare, and Justice ad interim), Dr. Van Kleffens (Foreign 
Minister), Dr. Beel (Interior), Dr. Holkestein (Education), Dr. Huys- 
mans (Finance), Mr. De Booy (Navy, Shipping, and War ad interim), 
Dr. Gispen (Trade and Agriculture), Mr. Wijffels (Social Affairs and 
Public Works ad interim), Dr. Schirtzer (Oversea Territories), and 
Jonkheer van Verduynen (Minister without portfolio). 

In a statement the Government declared that the reconstruction 
aimed at bringing the Cabinet into harmony with the democratic nature 
of the State, and at making it representative of “the spiritual currents 
moving the Dutch nation”’. 


PALESTINE. Feb. 25.—Sir Edward Grigg arrived in Jerusalem. 

The Lebanese Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce arrived in Haifa for discussions with the 
Lebanese President. 


POLAND. Feb. 13.—The Government in London issued an official 
statement on their attitude to the declaration on Poland adopted at the 
Crimea Conference. It recalled that before the conference began the 
Government had expressed to the British and U.S. Governments 
their hope that the latter would not be a party to any decision on Poland 
without their previous consultation and consent. At the same time the 
Government declared its willingness to seek a solution of the dispute 
with Russia “through normal international procedure, and with due 
respect for the rights of the two parties concerned’’. In spite of this, 
the declaration had been published without their participation, 
authorization, or knowledge, the method adopted being “‘a contradiction 
of the elementary principles binding the Allies’’, and a violation of the 
Atlantic Charter. The statement went on: “The Polish Government 
declares that the decisions of the Three-Power conference concerning 
Poland cannot be recognized by the Polish Government and cannot 
bind the Polish nation”. They would regard the proposed change of 
the eastern frontier as “‘a fifth partition of Poland now accomplished by 
her Allies”, and the proposed broadening of the Lublin Government 
as a “legalization of Soviet interference in Polish internal affairs”. ‘The 
right of free expression could not be safeguarded by such a Government 
as long as the country remained under wholly Soviet occupation, even 
with the presence of British and U.S. diplomats. The statement ended 
by declaring that the Government had expressed its readiness, in a 
memorandum presented to the British and U.S. Governments, to 
co-operate in the formation of a truly representative Government in 
Poland. That offer still stood. 
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Feb. 14.—In an appeal to the armed forces to maintain their fighting 
spirit, the Government urged commanders and troops “‘to maintain 
the brotherhood-in-arms with the soldiers of the forces of Great 
Britain, Canada, the United States, and France, with whom they have 
been tied by bloodshed in common battle”’. 

Feb. 15.—The Prime Minister told a press conference that while he 
was a leader of the resistance movement in Poland the Communist 
organization and press tried to undermine Poland’s loyalty to the 
Western Allies. After the Russian occupation neither the underground 
administration nor the Home Army were recognized, and men of the 
latter were arrested, deported, and sometimes shot. 

He described the Crimea decision as “‘a great blow to the Polish 
nation”, and said that no surrender would be made “‘to the slavery of 
the new partition—made this time by our allies’. Poland did not 
believe in Russian assurances, and he hoped that Britain and the U.S. 
would doubt their sincerity until they had been put into practice. 
Broadening of the Lublin Government would not result in its enhanced 
freedom, since it would always be under Russian influence; and if any 
of his countrymen went from London to join Lublin neither the 
Government nor the Polish people would recognize them, as they would 
be responsible for whatever that administration might do. Any election 
while Poland was under foreign occupation and the supervision of the 
secret police would be “‘entirely fictitious”. He ended by declaring that 
his Government could not resign as the result of an outside decision, 
and repeated his desire for good relations with Russia. 

Feb. 16.—Writing in Futro Polski, M. Mikolajczyk described the 
results of the Crimea Conference as “‘indeed bad” for Poland. While 
the delimitation of the Eastern frontier along the Curzon Line, including 
the loss of Lvov and the Galician oilfields, was a defeat, its settlement 
without either a final delimitation of the Western frontier or a share in 
the occupation of Germany was a disaster. He went on: “Poland's 
mutilation in the East without fixing frontiers in the West and North 
is bound to be felt by the Polish nation as an undeserved injustice both 
from the factual and psychological view”’, although some Polish quarters 
in London were to blame for their harmful “wait and see’’ policy. 

Feb. 20.—M. Mikolajezyk and M. Romer called on Mr. Eden. 

Feb. 21.—Parliamentary answer about Lvov. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 22.—The Christian Democratic Labour Party, announcing its 
withdrawal from the Government, said that the decision was taken on 
Feb. 5. The announcement recalled that on Jan. 10 the Chairman of 
the party suggested a meeting of party leaders to discuss the entrance 
of the Peasant Party into the Government. No action being taken by the 
Premier, the party decided to withdraw one of its representatives from 
the Cabinet on Jan. 22: but his resignation was not accepied. On Feb. 5 
the party decided to withdraw its second representative and to leave the 
Coalition. 

Feb. 23.—The Ministry of Information denied that the Christian 
Democratic Labour Ministers had resigned from the Cabinet, and in a 
statement said that, together with the Chairman of the Party’s national 
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council, they questioned “the legality of the announcements made from 
time to time by a group of members of the party on its behalf”. 

Feb. 26.—The President appointed Gen. Anders to be Acting 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. Declaring in an order of 
the day that he was taking over command of the armed forces in 
“Poland’s direst hour’, Gen. Anders described them as the “expression 
and token” of the country’s sovereignty. 

British official statement on the appointment. (see Great Britain.) 


RUMANIA. Feb. 25.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, reported 
that riots took place the previous day in Bucharest and other towns. 
He accused a handful of people, ‘‘those without God and nation”’, of 
attempting to seize power by terror and of committing criminal acts 
“under the mask of democracy”. Denying that incidents had been 
provoked by the army, General Radescu declared that the troops 
received categorical orders not to fire except when attacked. When they 
were attacked, they fired into the air. 
Moscow radio’s version of the riots. (see U.S.S.R.) 


SALVADOR. Feb. 19.—The Government’s recognition by the U.S. 
Government. (see U.S.A.) 


SAUDI ARABIA. Feb. 17.—King Ibn Saud’s conversations with 
Mr. Churchill. (see Egypt.) 
Feb. 18.—Arrival of King Ibn Saud’s secretary in Cairo. (see Egypt.) 
Feb. 20.—Announcement of the King’s meeting with President 
Roosevelt. (see U.S.A.) 


SOUTH AFRICA. Feb. 14.—General Smuts told the Assembly that 
the Curzon Line was negotiated by the Paris Peace conference as 
Poland’s natural eastern frontier; but Marshal Pilsudski was not satis- 
fied and had seized a great part of White Russia and Lithuania. ‘To-day 
the Great Powers said ‘‘Back to the Curzon Line’’. It was wrong to 
use the Curzon Line as an argument to show that the Atlantic Charter 
was being abandoned. That document set out certain ideals, and its 
authors had stated that their full implementation would be difficult. 


SPAIN. Feb. 26.—The Official Gazette announced the dismissal of the 
professor of ancient and medieval history at Madrid University for 
criticizing the Government’s policy, in a lecture, as contrary to German 
interests. 

A group of men raided a Falangist office in Madrid and shot dead 
two employees. It was announced that 16 ‘“‘Communist terrorists” had 
been executed in Madrid. 
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SWEDEN. Feb. 21.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Riksdag, 
said that the new wave of killing and violence in Norway, for which the 
Germans and Quisling were responsible, “has undoubtedly caused the 
greatest indignation and disgust among the Swedish people”. He added 
that this question should be regarded as being “very important” for 
Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. Feb. 17.—The Federal Council issued a decree 
permitting resident Germans to use credit balances and capital invest- 
ments for normal business transactions and personal needs only. 

Feb. 21.—It was announced that the French Government had agreed 
to the appointment of M. Carl Burckhardt, former League of Nations 
High Commissioner in Danzig, to be Minister in Paris. 

Feb. 22.—The U.S. Minister called at the Political Department to 
express his country’s regret at the accidental bombing of Swiss territory. 

Feb. 23.—Mr. Dingle Foot told the News Agency that in the past 
five years economic warfare had become an essential part of total war. 
The control of shipping by “Navicerts” and of trade by “black lists” 
imposed hardships on neutrals, but its absence would have meant higher 
allied losses in the invasion landings. Declaring that the aim of economic 
warfare was to save life and shorten the war, he expressed the belief 
that Britain and Switzerland understood each other’s attitude and needs. 

It was announced that 18 people were killed and more than 30 
injured by bombs dropped on February 22. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Feb. 12.—The President of Syria in 
Cairo. (see Egypt.) 
Feb. 13.—The President’s talks with Sir Edward Grigg. (see Egypt.) 
Feb. 17.—The President’s meeting with Mr. Churchill. (see Egypt.) 
Feb. 26.—The President announced the country’s declaration of war 
on Germany and Japan to the Chamber. 


TURKEY. Feb. 23—The Grand National Assembly unanimously 
approved the Government’s decision to declare war on Germany and 
Japan. In his statement, the Foreign Minister said that on Feb. 20 the 
British Ambassador submitted a memorandum pointing out that, in 
accordance with decisions reached at the Crimea Conference, those 
associated nations who declared war on the Axis before March 1 would 
be invited to take part in the San Francisco Conference. The associated 
nations were Turkey, Egypt, Iceland, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. If Turkey decided to declare war she must 
let the U.S.A. know of her. wish to adhere to the United Nations 
Declaration. 


URUGUAY. Feb. 25.—Signing of the United Nations’ declaration by 
the Ambassador in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 
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U.S.A. Feb. 12.—Arrival of Mr. Stettinius in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 13.—The Director of the Office of War Mobilization told the 
press that the Allied military leaders were planning for war operations 
in March involving more men and material than ever before. The 
possibility of an early internal collapse of Germany was not being 
ignored, although the Allies were not counting on it. Mr. Byrnes 
revealed that the President was the author of the proposals dealing 
with liberated territories adopted at Yalta, and had brought them 
forward because of feeling in the U.S.A. that unilateral action might 
lead to the establishment of spheres of influence. “By this declaration 
the United States assumes her share of responsibility for future prob- 
lems”, he said, and “it is hoped that the fact of the Three-Power 
concert will act as a deterrent to various political factions in trying to 
enforce their will by force”. The proposed solution of the Polish problem 
was a compromise. It had not been decided to which country Lvov 
should go. The language of the statement should encourage supporters 
of the Polish Government in London. “The Russian position is that 
they do not want behind the Soviet armies any Government that they 
cannot trust”’, he added. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Stettinius left Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

The Committee on International Affairs of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, in a report on the Bretton Woods proposals, 
doubted the feasibility of the proposed monetary fund, and recom- 
mended the postponement of the proposal until conditions had become 
more stable. They recommended that the plan for an international 
bank be accepted with whatever changes might be desirable. There 
should be close co-operation with Britain in the study of her recon- 
struction problems. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, urging that his country should take 
a firm position on international economic co-operation, said that at the 
Crimea Conference agreement was reached on certain basic problems. 
“The world to-day wants to know the extent to which we in America 
are prepared to support these principles with concrete action’’, he 
added. 

William Colepaugh and Erich Gimpel were convicted as spies from 
Germany and sentenced to death. 

General Marshall’s visit to Italy. (see Italy.) 

Judge Rosenman’s departure from Paris. (see France.) 

The War Secretary told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
lend-lease had equipped the equivalent of 4,760,000 Allied soldiers 
at a cost of 16 per cent of U.S. munitions production. The amount 
furnished to the United Kingdom served to equip 1,750,000 troops. 

Feb. 15.—The British Minister, addressing the National Institute 
of Social Sciences, said that the Crimea decision would ensure Ger- 
many’s incapacity to wage war for at least a generation, and probably 
for much longer. The new world organization would place over- 
whelming power at the service of peace, and the partnership between 
Britain and U.S. for the enforcement of peace was now a certainty. If 
they fell apart, world peace would again be in jeopardy. The two 
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countries were strategically interdependent, and their mutual prosperity 
was a vital interest to both peoples. Mr. Butler denied that the Empire 
was breaking up, pointing to the fact that it had fought as a co-ordinated 
whole. 

Feb. 16.—The House of Representatives passed the George Bill, 
separating the Federal lending agencies from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

The Head of the War Shipping Administration told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that 3,447,000 tons of lend-lease cargo 
had been shipped to Russia during the last half of 1944. 

Feb. 17.—The acting Secretary of State told a New York meeting 
that they could look forward to the work of the San Francisco conference 
with “‘solid confidence”. The finished plan would not be perfect, but 
if that fact implied condemnation and scrapping, a third world war 
would be assured. Declaring that the idea of “‘a super State”’ was totally 
repugnant to both the U.S. Government and people, he said that 
nevertheless the difficult task of building an effective organization to 
maintain péace must be faced. The fact that the charter of a new world 
order was being worked out in an atmosphere of unprecedented public 
discussion was a factor of hope for the future. 

Feb. 18.—The War Secretary, in a broadcast appeal for national 
service legislation, said that ‘‘deadly war shortages’? were looming 
ahead, and the War Work Law could not be delayed any longer. The 
infantry would run short of necessary replacements unless the places of 
fit young men of military age in essential war jobs were filled by those 
older and physically incapable of fighting. 

Feb. 19.—President Roosevelt nominated Mr. George Merrell as 
representative in India with the rank of Minister. 

Air agreement with Canada. (see Canada.) 

The Government recognized the Government of Salvador, on account 
of its effective control of the country and its willingness to fulfil its 
international obligations. 

Feb. 20.—The Senate Military Affairs Committee, by 12 votes to 6, 
laid aside the “work or fight”” May Bill. An announcement issued from 
the White House stated that the President, after leaving the Crimea, 
met Mr. Churchill at Alexandria to discuss important details of the 
war against Japan. Mr. Churchill “told the President in blunt words 
that his Government was determined to throw everything it had at 
the Japanese as soon as Germany had been defeated, and meanwhile 
it would do all it could to strengthen its forces already engaged in that 
conflict”. The President then had meetings with the King of Egypt, 
the King of Saudi Arabia, and the Emperor of Ethiopia. Leaving 
Egypt he had made a short tour of North Africa, concluding with a 
conference at Algiers with the Ambassadors from Britain, Italy, and 
France. 

The statement added that the President sent a message from Yalta 
to Gen. de Gaulle six days before he reached Algiers, saying that 
pressure of time prevented him from going to Paris, but inviting the 
General to meet him in Algiers, since “‘questions of mutual interest 
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and importance to France and the United States were pending”. 
The President was “most disappointed” when told that official business 
prevented Gen. de Gaulle from visiting Algiers. 

Feb. 25.—The Acting Secretary of State, in a statement on the recent 
U.S. bombing of Swiss towns, said that a full investigation had been 
undertaken. 

The Uruguayan Ambassador signed the United Nations’ declaration 
after his country’s declaration of war on the Axis. 

Gen. Eisenhower’s press conference. (see France.) 

Feb. 26.—The Office of War Information announced that the Navy 
since November 1942 had spent more than $200 million on the rebuild- 
ing of the French Fleet. 

The British Ambassador, in a speech, defended the Polish settlement 
reached at the Crimean Conference on the following grounds: (1) Ger- 
many was disappointed that there was no quarrel on the issue amongst 
the three leaders. (2) A new Provisional Government was a condition 
precedent to the formation of a strong and united Poland. (3) Britain 
and the U.S.A. must recognize Russia’s special interest in Poland on 
security grounds. (4) Poland’s independence depended on friendly 
relations with Russia. 


U.S.S.R. Feb. 12.—The U.S. Secretary of State arrived in Moscow. 
Feb. 13.—Isvestia said: ““The Crimea Conference will enter history 
as the meeting which numbered the days of Hitlerite Germany, 


planned the final victory, and opened the greatest possibility in the 
whole story of mankind for creating a long and durable peace”. The 
chief characteristic of the conference was “‘the spirit of unity, a bright 
demonstration of solidarity, and active collaboration on all basic and 
vital questions”. 

Feb. 14.—The U.S. Secretary of State left Moscow. 

Feb. 16.—A writer in Red Star declared that a broadening of the 
Lublin Government was in line with that Government’s former 
invitations to democratic Poles both at home and overseas. It could be 
assumed that there were some belonging to M. Mikolajczyk’s group 
and others who would take part in a reorganized Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

Feb. 17.—Moscow radio broadcast the text of a speech made by 
Mr. Churchill on a Crimean aerodrome on February 14. ‘The Premier 
said that the friendship and collaboration between the three Great 
Powers “‘was proclaimed more precisely and with more authority 
than ever before” at the recent conference. The task now before them 
was to enter right into the heart of Germany and crush Nazi tyranny 
for ever. After the war they would work together to provide a happier 
life for the people in every country, so that the nations could live 
together in a world bereft of the fear of war. 

Feb. 25.—Moscow radio reported that big demonstrations organized 
by the National Democratic Front took place in Bucharest and other 
Rumanian towns on Feb. 24, demanding more positive action against 
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pro-Fascist elements in the administration and the resignation of the 
Government. Rumanian troops fired on the demonstrators, but the 
shooting was stopped at the request of the Allied Control Commission, 


VENEZUELA. Feb. 16.—The Government declared war on Ger. 
many and Japan. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Feb. 14.—Dr. Subasitch stated in London that 
he undertook the tasks of forming a Government and reaching agree. 
ment with the National Liberation movement in order that his country 
might be liberated in an atmosphere of political unity. Yugoslavia 
must be firmly united when she came to the peace conference, “an 
incontestable plaintiff in her claims against those Powers which invaded 
and occupied her territory”. He denied that the dissemination of news 
in Yugoslavia was not free, saying that the only control of the press was 
military. The anti-Fascist Liberation Council rested on the broadest 
popular support, having been elected “amid all the chaos and horror 
of enemy occupation”’. 

Three questions dominated the ‘country’s foreign policy: (1) more 
effective security and economic development in the Adriatic; (2) Recti- 
fication of the north-west frontiers; (3) The realization of economic and 
political collaboration among all the Balkan States. Friendly relations 
with Britain and the United States were most important, since Yugo- 
slavia needed aid from them. Ten per cent of the total population had 
been lost in the war, the majority coming from the 18 to 35 age group. 

Feb. 15.—-The Prime Minister and members of his Government left 
London for Belgrade. 

Feb. 16.—In a recorded farewell broadcast to the British people, the 
Prime Minister said that his country would never forget Britain's 
recognition of her struggle for liberation, and that the bond between 
the two countries would be made more profound. 

Feb. 20.—According to Moscow radio, the Prime Minister told the 
Belgrade paper Borba that he considered it his duty to pay homage to 
the leadership of Tito, without whom there would have been no free- 
dom and possibly no Yugoslavia. The arrival of the Government meant 
the settlement of the regency question, but the nomination of the 
regents was still at issue. 

Feb. 26.—It was announced that F.-M. Alexander had left Belgrade 
after .visiting Marshal Tito. The conversations, which were purely 
military in character, covered the following points: (1) The co-ordin- 
ation of future Allied operations with those of Marshal Tito’s army. 
(2) The provision of further Allied help to the Yugoslav forces. (3) Ad- 
ministrative arrangements between the forces of the two Commanders 
when they eventually joined hands. At a reception in Belgrade, F.-M. 
Alexander said that Yugoslavia’s 3 years of struggle against Germany 
had detained and decimated from fifteen to twenty enemy divisions. 
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